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Famed ‘Dons’ to Engineer 
Conference Entertainment 


Entertainment in tune with Arizona’s 
colorful western and Spanish heritage is 
in store for those who attend the 66th 
annual National Conference on Govern- 
13 to 16, 


mayor of 


ment in Phoenix November 


Jack Williams, 


Phoenix who is serving as chairman of 


former 


the local arrangements committee, has 
persuaded the famous Dons Club to ar- 
range and the entertainment 
features for the Conference. 

Now in its 30th year, the Dons Club 


is composed of half a hundred business 


manage 


and professional men dedicated to the 
preservation, study and public presenta- 
tion of the lore and history of Arizona. 
The club’s name and the. costumes its 
members wear were adapted from the 


Spanish dons who brought the white 
man’s culture to Arizona more than 400 


years ago. 


Cestumed Dons and Defias, whe have generously 
agreed to arrange and manage entertainment 
features of the National Conference on Govern- 
ment in Phoenix. 


Membership in the Dons Club, a non- 
profit organization, is only by invitation. 
(Dofas) must 


and their wives 


give hundreds of hours annually to the 


Dons 


staging of their fourteen travelcades and 
their yearly “lost gold trek.” Their only 
reward “is the pleasure we bring you 
through a better acquaintance with this 
wonderful land.” 

In view of their own heavy schedule, 
the Dons rarely get involved in enter- 
Because 
with the 


tainment for affairs of others. 
of Mr. Williams’ 
League (while mayor he extended the 
invitation at the Colorado Springs and 
Springfield meetings), the Dons will 


close ties 


handle all arrangements without fee. 
Chief entertainment features are: 


Sunday, November 14 — After- 
noon tour of the Valley of the Sun, 
culminating in Bud 
Brown’s Barn. 


supper at 


(Continued on page 459) 





First of New State Series Published 


The first of a series of public ations 
resulting from the League’s State Con- 
stitutional Studies Project came off the 
press in August. 

It was Reapportionment, a 70-page 
work by Gordon E. Baker, of the Uni- 
of California at Santa Barbara. 


a recognized authority on the problem 


versity 


of apportioning state legislative seats. 

Although originally scheduled as No. 
2 of a series of five background studies, 
this publication was pul ahead of others 
because the 1960 census figures created 
an immediate demand for information 
on the subject. 

Other background studies in the series 
which are scheduled for fall publication 
are: 

The Shape of the Document. by Rob- 
ert B. New 


Hampshire ; 


Dishman. University of 


The Governor, by Bennett M. Rich. 
Rutgers University; 

The Structure of Administration, by 
Ferrel Heady, University of Michigan: 

The Bill of Rights, by Robert S. Ran- 
kin, Duke University. 
additional publications are 
1961 in the three- 


year project which was financed by a 


Five 
scheduled for early 
grant from The Ford Foundation. They 
are: 

Salient 
vision, a general analysis of major cur- 


Issues of Constitutional Re- 

rent constitutional issues: 
How to Study State 

tion, a brief practical guide designed 


Your Constitu- 


for citizens and groups undertaking 
such examinations; 
The Role of the 


provocative analysis of the role states 


Future States, a 


(Continued on page 460) 


Judges to Pick Fruin-Colnon Award Winners 


president, League of Women Voters of 


Nine judges have accepted appoint- 
ment to the panel which will choose 
1960 Fruin-Colnon 
awards for significant contributions to 


the winners of the 


the understanding and solution of the 
problems of urban and metropolitan 
areas. 

They Frederick L. Bird, 
former director of municipal research, 
Dun & Bradstreet; Dr. Winston W. 
Crouch, director, Bureau of Municipal 
Research, University of California, Los 
Herbert Emmerich, public ad- 
of United Na- 
tions and Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House; Dr. George 
H. Gallup, director, American Institute 
of Public Opinion: 

Also Patrick Healy, 
director, American Municipal 


Mrs. John Lee. 


are: Dr. 


Angeles: 
ministration consultant 


former director. 


Jr.. executive 
Associa- 
Glessner 


tion: past 


the United States; Matthias Lukens, 
assistant executive director, Port of New 
York Authority; Dr. Roscoe C. Martin, 
Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs, Syracuse University: 
Dr. E. E. Schattschneider, Wesleyan 
University, former president, American 
Political Science Association. 

Several newspapers, eligible in the 
competition for the first time because 
of a change in criteria, have entered 
Other 


research 


series of articles in the contest. 


entries include books and 
reports. 

The number and nature of the awards 
will be determined by the judges. They 
may be in the form of either cash grants 
or suitable plaques or both, or subsidies 
for supplemental printing and distribu- 


tion of significant publications. 
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Editorial Comment 


Food for Thought 


‘O recent broadcasts by the 

Taxpayers’ Association of New 
Mexico provide food for thought by 
all good citizens and especially by 
school boards and educators, who 
have gradually dropped the teaching 
of specific courses in government in 
favor of broad, general “social sci- 
ence” courses which are presumed to 
prepare our people to do their parts 
in a free society. 

One broadcast reported that sur- 
veys of high school seniors showed a 
majority believed that business is 
bad for the country, that government 
should take over control of press, 
radio and television, and that the 
profit motive could be eliminated 
without hurting the American sys- 
tem. 

Another broadcast was even more 
amazing. This reported results of an 
extensive analysis made by a major 
steel company among 3,500 of its 
management personnel made up, ob- 
viously, of well educated men. To 
quote: 


1. 87 per cent had no clear 
idea what kind of government 
the constitution sets up. 

2. 75 per cent could not pick 
an outstanding Republican from 
among five men, four of whom 
were Democrats. 


3. 79 per cent did not know 
that the Supreme Court is in- 
dependent in our constitutional 
system. 

4. 66 per cent had no idea of 
what is meant by separation of 
powers. 


5. 55 per cent did not know 
how federal laws are passed. 


6. 43 per cent had the wrong 
idea of what the Hoover Com- 
mission was or did. 


7. 49 per cent did not know 
why balanced budgets are im- 
portant. 


8. 47 per cent think Capitol 
Hill is the location of the White 
House. 


9. 34 per cent did not know 
that the vice president acts as 
president of the Senate. 


10. 32 per cent think that Sam 
Rayburn is a Republican. 


Just what regarding government 
do our high schools teach boys and 
girls who in three or four short years 
(less in two states) will be voting 
on issues and candidates in local, 
county, state and national elections? 


How can we expect rational, re- 
sponsible decisions by the many 
whose formal education ends with 
high school? 

How many of those who go on to 
college have any studies at all about 
government, particularly courses 
that give them an understanding of 
the governments closest to them? 


These are not careless questions 
intended to nag at teachers, any 
more than the recommendations by 
Dr. James B. Conant were following 
his survey of high school curricula. 
Dr. Conant saw a need for more re- 
quired courses that would help our 
young people be effective citizens. 
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Individual teachers, who of course 
do not have a free hand in determin- 
ing what and how they teach, are 
not to blame, either. In recent years 
the National Municipal League has 
had many requests from high school 
social studies teachers for materials 
which will help them to teach local, 
county and state government. 

One high school teacher wrote: “I 
can think of no high school where a 
full semester course in state and local 
government is given, despite the fact 
that our state education code directs 


What's in 


T least six John Kennedys (sev- 

eral with the middle initial F) 
are running for public office this year 
in Massachusetts. 

In Rhode Island, a John F. Ken- 
nedy has filed for the Republican 
nomination for United States repre- 
sentative from the Second Congres- 
sional District. 

One of the Massachusetts office 
seekers is the same John F. Kennedy 
who jumped from a respectable but 
relatively humble job in a stock room 
to the position of state treasurer 
several years ago.’ Now he would 
like to be governor. 

The Rhode Island candidate is a 
bus driver. Any fair person will 
grant that there are bus drivers and 
stock clerks who are capable of other 
things, including the art of garner- 
ing votes and occupying a public 
office with appropriate dignity. 

The Providence Journal, in inter- 
viewing the Rhode Island Kennedy, 
found him uncommunicative about 


1 See the Nationa, Municrpat Re- 
view, April 1955, page 177. 
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that there shall be regular courses 
on these subjects.” 

Now that the United States has 
the largest number of satellites 
coursing the heavens, the frantic 
demand for mass production of sci- 
entists and mathematicians seems 


to be subsiding. In any event, it may 
just be that quality rather than 
quantity will be the deciding factor 
so far as these fields are concerned. 

But how can we ever expect to 
win the war of ideologies if we fail 
to mass produce enlightened citizens? 


a Name? 


his educational background and 
about such things as tariff, labor 
legislation, foreign policy and edu- 
cational problems. It learned that 
Mr. Kennedy had driven a bus for 
twenty years and that he under- 
stands the problems of the working- 
man. He has, after all, been quite 
close to the workingman in his bus. 

Like the Massachusetts treasurer, 
the Rhode Island Kennedy has no 
plans to campaign publicly. Why 
not? Would this dissipate the con- 
fusion with the Democratic nominee 
for president? 

Apparently there is no defense 
against this kind of chicanery other 
than the development of an en- 
lightened citizenry. Time was when 
some politicians in Nebraska dredged 
up a crossroads grocery clerk named 
George Norris and tried to run him 
against the United States senator of 
the same name. They were shamed 
out of it. But New England, which 
contributed so importantly to the 
founding of this nation, seems short 
of shame today, at least in politics. 





Governors: 1950-1960 


Executives of ’50s equal or exceed predecessors 


in youth, background, training and achievement. 


By SAMUEL R. SOLOMON* 


io one were to judge merely by the 
amount of national and interna- 
tional publicity achieved by state 
executives and former executives 
during the 1950s, this might well be 
called “the decade of the governors.” 
In terms of the acute problems in 
state government and state-federal 
relations, the last decade could also 
be called “the fretful ’50s.” As one 
commentator expressed it, the three 
chief problems were “revenue, race 
and reapportionment.” To these 
“three Rs” there could be added the 
fourth and fifth Rs of reorganization 
(administrative) and revision (con- 
stitutional), but these were some- 
how lost in the headlines accorded 
the first three or, more accurately, 
the first two. 

It was a decade that started calmly 
enough, with the possible and per- 
haps prophetic exception of a for- 
mer U.S. secretary of state campaign- 
ing for and winning the governorship 
of historic South Carolina on a plat- 
form of states’ rights. It was, how- 
ever, the decade when television 
came into its own as a news medium 
and what formerly might have re- 
mained as obscure items or confined 


* Dr. Solomon has taught political 
science at Syracuse University and at the 
State University of New York at Brock- 
port and Geneseo. He is teaching this 
year on a visiting appointment at Eastern 
Michigan University. Since 1957 he has 
also been editorial consultant for The Col- 
lege Blue Book. Dr. Solomon is author 
of several earlier studies of American zgov- 
ernors. 


at most to local or statewide cover- 
age, cascaded suddenly into the 
living rooms of millions of Americans 
across the country. With the out- 
break of the Korean war, state 
problems were more or less relegated 
to the sidelines but, with the end of 
that conflict, some of the headlines 
returned once morxe to the state level, 
the three Rs and the perennial prob- 
lem of the role of the states in our 
federal system. 

For perhaps a year or two after 
President Eisenhower’s first inaugu- 
ration, there appeared to be a “new 
look” in federal-state relations, a 
more cordial rapport between the 
two levels, beginning with the Presi- 
dent’s invitation to the Governors’ 
Conference to meet with him at the 
White House in May 1953 and the 
subsequent establishment of the 
Federal Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations. But Mr. Eisen- 
hower, like many of his predecessors, 
soon discovered that, while many 
people argued fervently about states’ 
rights, quite a few seemed to lose 
this fervor when it meant loss of 
federal revenues. At the Governors’ 
Conference in Seattle later that year, 
he forthrightly told the governors: 
“If partnership is going to consist 
only in talking about local rights 
and central responsibility, particu- 
larly when it is financial [responsi- 
bility | . if that is going to be 
the pattern, there is no hope.” 

A year later, however, the prob- 
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lem of revenue suddenly and dra- 
matically gave way to that of race, 
with the precedent-shattering 1954 
Supreme Court decision on integra- 
tion. Three years later came the 
Little Rock explosion “heard ‘round 
the world.” 

Despite the continuing reverbera- 
tions of these and many other prob- 
lems, the decade ended on at least 
two joyful notes, the admission of 
Alaska and Hawaii into the union. 

These were interesting and fateful 
years, the ’50s, requiring the highest 
political statesmanship, courage and 
skill at all levels of government. 
What about the executives who ruled 
the state mansions during this dec- 
ade and how do they compare with 
the governors of previous years? 


Where They Come From’ 

Of the 157 governors of the 1950s, 
43 were not native sons. Four were 
born abroad: Joseph B. Johnson of 
Vermont and J. Hugo Aronson of 
Montana were born in Sweden; 
Sigurd Anderson of South Dakota, 
in Norway; Christian Herter of 
Massachusetts, in Paris. All of 
Arizona’s governors were born in 
other states and so were three of 
Oregon’s five executives. 

The percentage of governors who 
have attended institutions of higher 
learning continues to creep upward 
—at least 90 per cent for the 1950s 


1 The author is greatly indebted to the 
Council of State Governments for ma- 
terials containing supplemental biographi- 
cal and other data on governors and the 


Governors’ Conference. Sincere apprecia- 
tion is also expressed to the several gov- 
ernors and their administrative staffs for 
the many courtesies extended the author 
in his various visits to state capitols and 
through correspondence over the past few 
years. 
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compared with 88 per cent in the 
1940s, 77 per cent in the 1930s and 
64 per cent for the 1915-1930 period. 
As in previous years, the greatest 
number of degrees listed are in law 
—54, including 32 additional pre- 
law degrees. Other profesional de- 
grees include two in engineering and 
one each in medicine, pharmacy and 
chiropractic, plus one lone Ph.D. At 
least six list membership in Phi 
Beta Kappa, the same as in the 
1940s. 

As would be expected with such 
training, and as has been the case for 
most of this century, the majority of 
governors were lawyers by profession 
(84 out of 157). But, as in previous 
surveys, accurate classification for 
even these as well as the remainder 
is difficult because so many have en- 
gaged in two or more occupations 
before their election as governor. 
The profession of education holds 
second place as it did in the previous 
decade but a good baker’s dozen of 
the lawyers worked as school teach- 
ers before getting their law degrees. 

Other occupations may be classi- 
fied as follows: Farmer and/or 
rancher, nine; banker, five; news- 
paper publisher, editor, four; public 
official, four; cattle breeder, three; 
insurance, three; merchandising ex- 
ecutive, two; oil business, two; ad- 
vertising, two; and auto dealer, 
fertilizer business, financial analyst, 
florist, flying service operator, hard- 
ware business, lumber business, 
radio executive, drugstore-chain ex- 
ecutive, wholesale furniture, maga- 
zine wholesaler, etc., one each. 


Accent on Youth 


As noted in the 1940s, there is a 
tendency for younger men to cap- 
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ture the governorship and, in the 
1950s, the accent is most definitely 
on youth. The median age is 47 
contrasted with age 51 of the previ- 
ous decade. More noteworthy is the 
fact that 24 became governors in 
their 30s as against only ten in the 
1940s. Sixty-eight were in their 40s 
(as against 63 in the ’40s,), making 
almost 60 per cent of the decade’s 
governors who were inaugurated 
under the age of 50. To complete 
the age groupings, there were 41 in 
their 50s (as against 57 in the previ- 
ous decade); 17 in their 60s (as 
against 28) and only four in their 
70s. 

There have been “boy wonders” 
in the executive mansion before but 
never in such force. Perhaps more 
significant, however, is the fact that 
the impact of television has projected 
some of these governors almost im- 
mediately onto the national political 
scene and, with subsequent appear- 
ances on nationally-televised panels 
and other programs, has enabled 
them to capture nation-wide audi- 
ences with a speed and success that 
has made many “oldtimers” shake 
their heads in wonder. 

To cite but two examples of the 
younger crop of governors, both 
elected in 1958: 

On the Democratic side, there is 
Oklahoma’s J. Howard Edmondson, 
who last year at 33 became the na- 
tion’s youngest governor and who 
carried with him into office a 31- 
year-old school teacher as lieutenant 
governor and a state treasurer of 34. 
Mr. Edmondson, an attorney, served 
in the Air Force in World War II, 
was chief prosecutor and then county 
attorney for Tulsa County before 
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his election in one of Oklahoma’s 
most exciting campaigns in years. 
Like many an older governor, Mr. 
Edmondson had plenty of trouble in 
his first battles with the 1959 legisla- 
ture but did manage to redeem his 
campaign pledge to hold a popular 
referendum on the repeal issue. 

Moving to Oregon we find Mark 
O. Hatfield, one of the few Republi- 
cans elected in the Democratic sweep 
of 1958. At 36 Mr. Hatfield became 
the second youngest governor in the 
country, defeating a popular Demo- 
cratic incumbent at the same time 
that the voters elected a Democratic 
legislature. He served in the U-S. 
Navy, studied law for a year but 
then switched to graduate study in 
political science at Stanford. He 
returned to Willamette, his Alma 
Mater, in 1949 to teach and become 
dean of students, was a member of 
the Oregon House 1950-1954, Ore- 
gon Senate 1954-1956, and secretary 
of state 1957-1958. Like Governor 
Edmondson, Governor Hatfield has 
appeared on television programs and, 
more recently, made a forceful and 
eloquent defense of the role of the 
states before the 1959 National Con- 
ference on Government of the Na- 
tional Municipal League.” 


Veterans 

The number of governors who saw 
military service before their election 
remains high and will probably con- 
tinue high for the next decade or 
two. At least 86, or 55 per cent, are 
veterans (contrasted with the 49 
per cent of the 1940s). Of this num- 
ber 54 are veterans of World War 


2 See “The Role of the States,” Tue 
Review, December 1959. 
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II, with about twenty each for the 
Army and Navy. The rest are di- 
vided between the Air Force and the 
Marine Corps. Of the 31 who served 
in World War I, the Army outnum- 
bers the Navy four to one. At least 
one governor saw service in both 
wars. 


A Family Man 

As in previous years, the 1950- 
1960 governor is a married man and 
a father. Contrasted with the eight 
bachelors of the 1940s, only five 
moved into the executive mansion 
without a first lady. The subsequent 
weddings of two of the latter made 
the national headlines and news 


magazines. Governor Knight of Cali- 
fornia, a widower whose first wife 
died in 1952 when he was lieutenant 
governor, had his daughter Carolyn 


to act as first lady for a year after 
he moved up as governor in 1953. 
In 1954 he married Mrs. Virginia 
Carlson. 

Robert Meyner, who became the 
bachelor governor of New Jersey in 
1954, three years later married Miss 
Helen Stevenson, daughter of the 
president of Oberlin College and a 
distant cousin of Adlai Stevenson. 


Party Affiliation 

With 89 Democrats and 68 Re- 
publicans, Democratic governors of 
the 1950s held about the same edge 
over the Republicans as they did in 
the 1940s, 57 per cent to 43 per cent 
as against 58 per cent to 42 per cent 
in the previous decade. Much of the 
Democratic advantage, however, was 
gained in the elections of 1956 and 
1958, as may be shown by the fol- 
lowing table: 
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Republican 
Governors 


Democratic 


Year Governors 


1951 23 25 

1953 18 30 

1955 22 26 

1957 29 19 

19598 35 15 
* Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 


There were many political sur- 
prises and traditions shattered dur- 
ing this decade. To list a few: 

In 1954, Edmund S. Muskie was 
elected as Maine's first Democratic 
governor in twenty years, and was 
re-elected in 1956. In 1956, Cecil 
H. Underwood was elected the first 
Republican governor of West Vir- 
ginia since 1928. Also in 1956, Her- 
schel C. Loveless became Iowa’s first 
Democratic governor in twenty 
years. George Docking, who won 
in traditionally Republican Kansas, 
in 1958 became the state’s first two- 
term Democratic executive. 

The tendency to split tickets, noted 
in the 1940s, continued unabated, 
and has practically become the pat- 
tern at all levels of government. Not 
only did many a governor find him- 
self with a legislative majority repre- 
senting the opposition, to say nothing 
of one or more members of his ad- 
ministration, but also during the 
decade there were many Republican 
governors with Democratic U.S. sen- 
ators and vice versa. 


Public Offices Held 

Most of the governors continued 
the pattern of their predecessors in 
serving apprenticeships in two or 
more public offices, representing 
again a wide range of local, state 
and federal experience. 

Almost a third won their first 
spurs in the state legislature (30 in 
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the lower house, fourteen in the 
senate). The next largest group, 23, 
had their first taste of public office 
in the county or city attorney’s 
office. 

In the 1940s the lieutenant gov- 
ernorship held first place as the final 
stepping-stone to the executive man- 
sion, with the state legislature a 
close second and the office of at- 
torney general a poor third. In the 
1950s, these three still lead the list, 
but with an interesting change in 
position: the state legislature now 
tops the list with 31 (22 in the 
senate, including eight presidents or 
presidents pro tem; eight in the 


lower house and one from the Ne- 
braska unicameral body). The sec- 
ond most popular last office shows 
a tie between the lieutenant gover- 
norship and the attorney general. As 


mentioned above, the attorney gen- 
eral is quite often of a different party 
from that of the governor; even if 
he isn’t, the growing complexity of 
legal problems on the state and 
state-federal level gives that office 
increasing opportunity to compete 
with the governor as a focal point 
for statewide and national attention. 
Other state offices last held before 
the governorship include the judi- 
ciary, nine (including two chief 
justices) ; chief financial officer, four; 
secretary of state, four; state com- 
missioner of agriculture, two. Also 
listed are territorial governor, 
secretary to the governor, state 
liquor control commissioner, public 
service commissioner, president of 
state university board of trustees. 
Of the seventeen who moved from 
local office to the state house, ten 
were mayors, four were district at- 
torneys. The others were superin- 
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tendent of schools, member of board 
of education, civil service com- 
missioner. 

The twenty-three who made the 
trip from Washington to the state 
capitol include eleven members of 
the House, seven U.S. senators, one 
secretary of state, a director of OPS, 
a director of MSA, a chairman of 
the president’s Advisory Committee 
on Government Organization, a mem- 
ber of the U.S. Preparatory Com- 
mission on the U.N. 

Of the latter group perhaps the 
most distinguished record in all three 
branches of the federal government 
is that of James F. Byrnes of South 
Carolina, who previously to becom- 
ing governor was a member of both 
the U. S. House and Senate, associ- 
ate justice of the Supreme Court, 
director of economic stabilization, 
director of war mobilization and 
U. S. secretary of state. 

Governor Harriman and Governor 
Rockefeller also brought with them 
distinguished records of at least a 
dozen federal administrative and 
diplomatic posts. 


Re-election to Office 


The tendency in two-year-term 
states is still to re-elect the incum- 
bent, at least 37 governors having 
won two terms and eight winning 
three. Governor Roberts of Rhode 
Island won four terms although the 
last was bitterly contested in the 
courts; Christopher Del Sesto, the 
loser in this decision, defeated Mr. 
Roberts in his bid for a fifth term. 

Governor Lausche of Ohio won an 
unprecedented fourth and then a 
fifth term. Another precedent-break- 
er is Governor Williams, who in 
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1954 won a fourth term for the first 
time in Michigan’s history and then 
went on to win fifth and sixth terms. 
The only other governors to span a 
twelve-year continuous period in 
recent gubernatorial history are 
Thomas E. Dewey, who completed 
his third four-year term in 1955, and 
Governor Luis Mufioz-Marin, who 
was first elected governor of Puerto 
Rico in 1948, elected as the first 
governor of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico in 1952 and re-elected 
in 1956. 

In the four-year states at least 
eighteen have won a second term, 
several waiting the necessary one 
term out in the states which prohibit 
two successive terms. 

As in previous decades several 
governors have been returned to the 
state house after ten and in some 
cases as much as twenty or more 


years out in private or other public 
offices. 


Where They Go 

While the U. S. Senate still is the 
next logical spot sought by most 
governors (at least a dozen of the 
decade’s executives having won seats 
thus far), there were also more gov- 
ernors appointed to top federal ad- 
minstrative, diplomatic and judicial 
posts than perhaps ever before in the 
nation’s history. In fact, it would 
be difficult to move about in any 
branch of the federal government 
today where the greeting, “Hello, 
Governor,” would not get at least 
one response. To name but a few 
who received presidential appoint- 
ment: in the 1950s: 

Earl Warren of California, ap- 
pointed as chief justice of the Su- 
preme Court in 1953; Christian 
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Herter of Massachusetts, under sec- 
retary and then secretary of state; 
Douglas McKay of Oregon, secretary 
of the interior; Sherman Adams of 
New Hampshire, assistant to the 
president; Howard Pyle of Arizona, 
administrative assistant to the presi- 
dent; Chester Bowles of Connecti- 
cut, ambassador to India; Val Peter- 
son of Nebraska, director of civil 
defense and then ambassador to Den- 
mark; Leo Hoegh of Iowa, also di- 
rector of civil defense and first direc- 
tor of the office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization. 

As always, there were the execu- 
tives who sought the top prize, the 
presidency. But whereas there were 
five governors who received presi- 
dential or vice presidential nomina- 
tions in the 1940s, only one, Adlai 
Stevenson of Illinois, represented the 
governors in 1952 and 1956. When 
Governor Harriman, a strong con- 
tender for the Democratic nomina- 
tion in 1956, lost his bid for re- 
election as New York’s governor in 
1958 to Nelson Rockefeller, the 
latter immediately became a poten- 
tial contender for the 1960 Republi- 
can nomination, at least until his 
sudden and dramatic withdrawal 
late last December. 

In his survey of 1940-1950 gover- 
nors, this writer commented :* 

The state governorship has appar- 
ently become a shuttle-platform. It 
is not only a stepping-stone to fed- 
eral office but also an office to which 
ex-governors and national office- 
holders may return, because they find 


the governorship more desirable or to 
point for higher federal or other 


posts. 


3 See Tae Natiowat Muwictrpat Re- 


view, April 1952, page 190. 
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This shuttle-platform aspect of the 
governorship has more or less crys- 
tallized during the 1950s, as wit- 
nessed by the examples of Messrs. 
Byrnes, Harriman, Rockefeller, plus 
a dozen or more congressmen, sena- 
tors, et al. 


Summary 

So much for statistics. They in- 
dicate that, in background, training, 
achievement, the governors who held 
office in the ’50s equal, or in some 
instances exceed, their predecessors. 
True, as in every decade, there were 
a few bizarre happenings but again 
these were the rare exceptions rather 
than the rule. What about the 
modern governor’s role in meeting 
the continuing problems of the three 
Rs and the challenge not only of 
the 60s but also of future decades? 

As this author has previously 
noted, the governor of the past few 
decades has made his reputation 
largely as chief legislator rather than 
as chief administrator.* While admin- 
istrative reform has made painful 
but slow progress, and the gover- 
nor’s term has continued to increase 
(five more states were added to the 
four-year column during the de- 
cade), there remains the possibility 
of a pitched battle between the ex- 
ecutive and the legislature (resulting 
sometimes in a paralyzing stalemate 
as it did in Michigan) no matter 
what the political make-up of the 
two branches, no matter how popular 
or prominent the executive. More- 
over, there is presented this paradox: 
with every increase in the governor’s 
administrative power, admittedly 


4 See “The Governor as Legislator,” 
the Natitowat Muwnicrpat Review, No- 
vember 1951, page 515. 
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needed to make him “master in his 
own house,” there is also the possi- 
bility of increased legislative oppo- 
sition to the free and untrammelled 
exercise of that power. 

In fact, at the first formal na- 
tional conference of state lawmakers, 
meeting in Albany last December, 
grave concern was expressed by the 
legislative leaders that “legislatures 
had been losing power to both execu- 
tive and judicial branches.” Before 
adjourning, the conference organized 
on a permanent basis and, with an- 
nual meetings, should provide an in- 
teresting complement to the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference. It could well be, 
if these two groups were to get to- 
gether in joint or fiaison reetings in 
the future, that pe-haps some modus 
operandi or vivend: could be evolved 
in that delicate but crucial matter 
of executive-legislative relations. 

While this writer remains opti- 
mistic in the belief that the people 
of the respective states will continue 
to choose chief executives of the 
highest caliber, there should be 
added one final note of caution. As 
The New York Times put it recently 
in commenting about the presidency :° 

We are in danger if we let the 
president become a father symbol for 
us. Even while we support our fa- 
vorite candidate in this year’s race 
for the White House, we should re- 
member that if there is no greatness 
in the body of the people, the nation 


cannot be saved by any imaginable 
greatness in the White House. 


To which this author fervently says, 
“Amen,” and ditto for the state 


house. 


5 January 24, 1960. See also, “Who'll 
Save The States,” by Vernon C. Myers, 
Tue Review, January 1960, page 11. 





How to Cut City Costs 


Can we consolidate, reduce or eliminate services 
as one means of meeting the local financial pinch? 


By EDWIN S. HOWELL* 


DAY cities throughout the 

United States are faced with 
one of their greatest financial prob- 
lems since the great depression of 
the early ’30s. A national news mag- 
azine characterized the problem as 
a situation where the fund balances 
of cities are down, their costs are 
up and their taxes are being in- 
creased to make up the difference. 

The main causes of this problem 
are: (1) Increased urban population 
and demands for more municipal 
services; (2) declining revenues and 
unavailability of new sources; (3) 
increased federal tax takes and de- 
creased grants-in-aid to cities; (4) 
economic setbacks and continued un- 
employment; and (5) inflationary 
pressures and higher costs. 

In spite of these national trends, 
some cities, through careful manage- 
ment of their fiscal affairs, have been 
able to maintain their financial 
strength and to make great strides 
forward without increasing taxes. In 
fact, a few communities have been 
able to accomplish this feat while 
reducing taxes. 

The problem will become more 
acute in five or ten years when the 
full impact of automation is felt. 

* Mr. Howell, city manager of Rich- 
mond, California, was the first city man- 
ager of El Cerrito, California, and also 
the first county administrator of Alameda 
County, the second largest county in that 
state. He is author of The City’s Role 
in Economic Development, released by 


the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, and of various articles in his field. 
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The experts predict that this mod- 
ern-day extension of the industrial 
revolution will result in shorter work- 
weeks, higher salaries, some dis- 
placed employees, more leisure time 
and even greater demands for serv- 
ices, especially municipal recreation 
services. 

In such an atmosphere a question 
of increasing importance to city 
managers and chief administrative 
officers is: Can any services be con- 
solidated, reduced or eliminated as 
a means of meeting the financial 
pinch? 

It seems somewhat paradoxical to 
pose this question now when organ- 
izations such as the U. S. Conference 
of Mayors are calling for more fed- 
eral assistance to help expand mu- 
nicipal programs like urban rede- 
velopment, airport development, 
public mass transit, hospital con- 
struction, aid to distressed areas and 
civil defense. The American Munici- 
pal Association has consistently sup- 
ported similar programs. 

Naturally, there is no hard and 
fast answer to the question. What 
is right for one community may be 
wrong for another. A survey con- 
ducted by the League of California 
Cities, however, indicated that while 
some cities have been able to cut 
the cost of certain services by con- 
solidation, only a few have succeeded 
in reducing the level of services and 
practically no services have been 
completely eliminated. 
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Consolidation of municipal serv- 
ices, then, has proved moderately 
successful in California as an econ- 
omy device. There are generally two 
types of consolidation—internal and 
external. Internal consolidation re- 
fers to the integration of two or 
more separate divisions, which per- 
form essentially different but related 
functions, into one administrative 
unit. By contrast, external consolida- 
tion involves the transfer of whole 
departments from one governmental 
jurisdiction to another. 

* * * 


Some familiar examples of internal 
consolidations which have been used 
effectively in cutting costs are: (1) 
Combining the auditing, accounting, 
purchasing, treasury and licensing 
functions into one finance depart- 
ment; (2) combining the building, 


electrical and plumbing inspection 
services into one building regulations 


division; and (3) combining the 
street, sewer, traffic, equipment, 
building and park maintenance func- 
tions into one maintenance division. 

Organizational changes of this 
kind are “old hat” to every manager 
and administrator. They are the 
end-product of his most important 
job—administrative planning. They 
go hand in hand with the other 
beacons of sound management— 
physical planning, capital improve- 
ments programming and long-range 
financial planning. Yet sometimes 
it takes a crisis such as our present 
financial dilemma properly to focus 
the administrator’s attention on their 
importance or to assist him in 
carrying out his good intentions. As 
a more reliable aid, a 1958 Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association 
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publication, Checklist on How to Im- 
prove Municipal Services, comes 
highly recommended. 

Another example of internal con- 
solidation, which has been tried in 
a few smaller cities with varying de- 
grees of success, is integrating the 
manpower of police and fire depart- 
ments into one public safety depart- 
ment. A much less controversial form 
of internal consolidation is combin- 
ing the police and fire radio and 
communications systems into one 
central unit. 


Bordering on both the internal 
and external type of consolidation 
is a unique arrangement whereby the 
recreation department of the local 
school district is absorbed by the 
city’s park department to comprise 
a new city-operated recreation and 
park department. Richmond, Cali- 
fornia, has implemented such a pro- 
gram. 

Some examples of purely external 
consolidations which have been suc- 
cessfully carried out to reduce costs 
are: (1) Transfer of the public 
health, assessment and tax collection 
and library functions from cities to 
counties; (2) transfer of the re- 
sponsibility for sales tax collection 
and administration from cities or 
townships to the county, as in Mon- 
roe County, New York, or from the 
cities and counties to the state, as in 
California; (3) transfer of the oper- 
ation of public transportation sys- 
tems from local public or private 
authorities to regional public mass 
transit authorities, as in many sec- 
tions of the country. 

The elimination of duplication, 
such as making organizational 
changes, is a basic duty of manage- 
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ment. Because this necessarily in- 
volves dealing with other agencies, 
however, the attendant problems are 
often complex and, in some in- 
stances, downright frustrating. 


In evaluating the merits of the 
two types of consolidation, it can be 
said that internal consolidations can 
and should be made wherever feasi- 
ble. This should be one of the pri- 
mary objectives of the chief execu- 
tive. Internal consolidations offer 
the advantage of being relatively easy 
to put into effect and, if they turn 
out to be unworkable, they can be 
easily modified. The manager re- 
tains that all-important item—con- 
trol. This being so, he is in a 
position to estimate accurately the 
savings to be derived from one or- 
ganizational setup as compared to 
another, to measure its effect on the 
level of service rendered and to make 


the necessary adjustments to insure 
smooth operation. 


External consolidations should 
also be undertaken where practicable 
but with greater caution. Although 
the transfer of an entire function 
from one governmental unit to an- 
other is more spectacular in terms of 
potential savings, it does not always 
enjoy the same advantages as in- 
ternal consolidations. As previously 
stated, interagency dealings make 
such transfers difficult to work out 
and, once consumated, they become 
more or less permanent in form and 
almost impossible to alter. Further- 
more, a certain degree of control is 
lost to the municipality. This means 
that the city has little assurance that 
the service will continue to be pro- 
vided at the same or a higher level, 
for the same or less cost. Neverthe- 
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less, workable external consolida- 
tions can be implemented with 
proper prior planning. 

A possible compromise to the 
problem of surrendering the control 
which, of necessity, accompanies the 
transfer of a service responsibility 
to another jurisdiction is a partial 
transfer whereby the city and the 
other agency jointly participate in 
providing the service; for example, 
joint purchasing of supplies and 
equipment, joint construction of 
building and playground facilities, 
or joint operation of certain services, 
as between cities, special districts 
and the county. Of course, joint 
participation involves cost sharing, 
hence the amount of any potential 
saving is diminished proportionately. 

7 * . 

Another possibility which has been 
explored by many cities is contract- 
ing with other jurisdictions to furnish 
certain services to the munici- 
pality. For instance, Richmond, Cal- 
ifornia, has entered into cooperative 
agreements with two neighboring fire 
districts to serve its newly annexed 
areas which are physically remote 
from the central city and its fire- 
fighting facilities. Other cities of 
smaller size have boldly contracted 
to have other agencies provide them 
with every conceivable municipal 
service short of local management 
and control. In all such cases, cost 
accounting techniques must be ap- 
plied in advance to determine whether 
it is more economical to let a con- 
tract or “do it yourself.” 

It should also be noted that any 
wholesale giveaway of city services 
to other governmental units consti- 
tutes a serious threat to the doctrine 
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of municipal home rule—in fact to 
the very existence of city govern- 
ment. This is not intended as an 
argument against the transfer of 
services from cities to a county, dis- 
trict, metropolitan or state govern- 
ment; for, under the ideal plan, 
cities should always retain those 
functions which are local in nature, 
giving to the larger jurisdiction only 
those services which are area-wide 
in scope. The point is that before 
any service is transferred, a deter- 
mination should be made that the 
function in question is truly regional 
and not strictly local in character. 

Most California cities have found 
that the reduction or elimination of 
services is an agonizing task which 
offers the means of most resistance 
in coping with the financial crisis. 
As the words are used here, reduc- 
tion refers to any cutback in the 
level of existing services, while 
elimination involves the complete 
abolishment of such services. The 
latter term—elimination—is not to 
be confused with what was referred 
to earlier as external consolidation. 

The simple truth is that most 
cities have had to increase services 
rather than reduce or eliminate them. 
Some of the increases have been 
brought about by the new emphasis 
on federal-city community develop- 
ment projects; some of them have 
resulted from recent municipal an- 
nexations, making it necessary for 
cities to extend their service supply 
lines; and others have been due to 
the acknowledged political fact that 
it is always more popular to expand 
services than to effect service cur- 
tailments. 

Though reductions in service have 
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not been too numerous, they offer a 
fertile ground for cost-cutting when 
found to be politically expedient. 
A close analysis of a given function 
might reveal that the present level 
of service is higher than it need be; 
that the standard can reasonably be 
lowered without seriously affecting 
the quality of the program. Some ex- 
amples of feasible service reductions 
are: 

(1) Reduction in the hours of 
operation of city parks, playgrounds 
and libraries; (2) reduction in the 
schedule for garbage and refuse col- 
lection, street cleaning and street 
lighting; (3) reduction in the fre- 
quency of building, electrical, plumb- 
ing and sanitary inspections; and 
(4) reduction in the number of fire 
houses where particular areas can be 
safely served by other stations. 

* * > 

A reduction of a different kind, 
but nevertheless a reduction in a 
sense, is represented by the common 
practice among cities of deferring 
planned capital improvements until 
some future date. Whenever funds 
for the construction of a proposed 
public facility are cut from the bud- 
get, this is a reduction of a would- 
be, if not an existing, service. 

It should be pointed out that the 
prudent administrator will look be- 
neath the surface of what has been 
publicized as a service reduction in 
another city. Sometimes the other 
side of the coin will show that a 
particular service has been cut back 
for the sole purpose of financing a 
new program or expanding an old 
one—‘“robbing Peter to pay Paul.” 
A good indication of the true pic- 
ture is whether or not the alleged re- 
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duction has resulted in an over-all 
budgetary saving. 

The elimination of services is 
something that cities have rarely 
been able to accomplish. About the 
only area in which services have 
been abolished is after-school recre- 
ation programs under joint sponsor- 
ship by cities and schools; and this 
is more akin to a service reduction 
than to an elimination. Other ex- 
amples of service eliminations, such 
as doing away with municipal band 
concerts and subsidies to local cham- 
bers of commerce, have proved to be 
of little consequence, as their abolish- 
ment normally makes but a small 
dent in the total deficit. 

In evaluating the merits of service 
reductions and eliminations, it be- 
comes self-evident that while any 
service can conceivably be reduced, 
there are some essential services 
which by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can be eliminated. For instance, 
it might be possible to reduce the 
frequency of police patrols, but it 
would be governmental suicide to 
attempt to abolish them altogether. 

Even where a substantial service 
reduction or complete elimination of 
a service is accomplished, it is often 
short-lived because overwhelming 
public pressures demand its rein- 
statement. If the city yields to these 
demands, it is not unlikely that it 
will be obliged to restore the abol- 
ished service on an even larger scale 
than before. And if the city cannot 
afford to meet the demands, the 
electorate might well require that the 
service be turned over to another 
agency or that an entirely new spe- 
cial-purpose district be created. Such 
consequences would do nothing more 
than further complicate the present 
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problem of overlapping jurisdictions 
and boundaries. 

An important political considera- 
tion which cannot be ignored is that 
the people usually elect city council- 
men with the expectation that they 
will reduce taxes and increase serv- 
ices; not in the belief that they will 
take away any vital existing services. 
Hence, if the managers who are re- 
sponsible to these councils .should 
take the lead in recommending the 
reduction or elimination of essential 
services without general citizen sup- 
port, it could be that they would be 
helping to cut not only the budget 
but also their councilmen’s lifeline— 
not to mention their own. 

* > * 


In summary, experience has shown 
that internal consolidations can be 
profitably employed as a means of 
meeting the financial pinch. Ex- 
ternal consolidations are also possi- 
ble, but they should be approached 
with greater care. If these methods 
fail to meet the challenge, reductions 
in service may be tried in limited 
areas, but essential services should 
not be eliminated unless the public, 
through the city council, expresses 
its approval of their abolishment. 

To reiterate, there is no single 
answer to this question which will 
solve the problems of every com- 
munity. The method used by each 
chief executive should be tailor- 
made to fit his own peculiar needs. 
But, regardless of the steps taken, 
it is imperative that the administra- 
tive program be well coordinated 
with the long-range physical, capital 
improvements and financial plans, 
and that all these things be gener- 
ally understood and accepted by the 
people of the community. 





Planning for Survival 


States act to provide continuity in government 
in event of loss of officials in nuclear attack. 


By LEO A. HOEGH* 


AN civil government survive a 
nuclear attack? This is no 
longer an academic question but one 
that is important to all. Our respon- 
sibility to take every step practi- 
cable to prepare against the possi- 
bility of a nuclear attack grows in 
importance with each passing crisis 
in the field of international rivalry. 
At the Governors’ Conference in 
Williamsburg, Virginia, in 1957, the 
following resolution was passed unan- 
imously and referred to the states: 
“That in order to achieve a func- 
tioning government in a war emer- 
gency all state governments should 
undertake the following: 

“a. Establish by legislation or 
otherwise lines of succession for the 
executive branch of state govern- 
ments, along with enabling legisla- 
tion to provide for continuity of 
local government. 

“b. Provide for the preservation 
of records required to conduct emer- 
gency government operations and en- 
courage local governments to do 
likewise. 

“c. Develop plans for the assign- 
ment of state employees, facilities 


* Mr. Hoegh, governor of Iowa 1955- 
1956, is the first director of the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization, estab- 
lished in 1958 by consolidation of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 
which he headed since 1957 and the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. Gover- 
nor Hoegh served three terms in the 
Iowa House of Representatives and was 
attorney general of Iowa in 1953 and 
1954 


and equipment to emergency govern- 
ment functions and encourage local 
governments to do likewise.” 

In cooperation with the Council 
of State Governments, the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization pro- 
ceeded to develop its program. In 
presenting the program to the public 
in September 1957, I said: 

“The survival of the nation de- 
pends on the ability of federal, state 
and local governments to carry out 
their responsibility in the event of 
a massive nuclear attack.” 

The basic principle of the Con- 
tinuity of Government Program is 
that state and local governments 
must provide the framework upon 
which emergency governmental op- 
erations shall be based in the event 
of nuclear attack. In 1958 five legis- 
lative proposals were suggested to 
meet such conditions as far as possi- 
ble. 

Two of the proposals are con- 
cerned with the prior selection of 
temporary successors to public of- 
ficers who might be killed or other- 
wise rendered incapable of perform- 
ing their governmental functions. 
Two other proposals relate to the 
possible necessity of moving state 
and local governments in the event 
that circumstances make impractical 
their continued operation at their 
original locations. The fifth proposal 
would, by constitutional amendment, 
grant to state legislatures all neces- 
sary authority to provide for the 
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continuity of government during an 
emergency. 

Sample bills to carry these pro- 
posals into effect were drawn up by 
expert bill-drafters and presented to 
the Council of State Governments. 
Its Committee of State Officials on 
Suggested State Legislation studied 
the bills carefully before preparing 
them in final form and submitting 
them to the states. 

With reference to lines of suc- 
cession of state officials, the legisla- 
tion proposes succession in depth for 
both elective and appointive officers 
on the state level. Both the execu- 
tive and judicial branches are cov- 
ered. It was suggested that each 


officer designate a minimum of three 
and a maximum of seven emergency 
interim successors who, in case of 
the death or unavailability of the 
particular officer, should succeed to 


the office in the priority specified. 
The emergency successors are to 
perform the duties of the office only 
until a successor can be appointed 
by the governor or be elected and 
qualified as provided by law. Local 
units of government, under the pro- 
posed legislation, are empowered to 
provide by resolution or ordinance 
for the succession to public office 
in a manner similar to that provided 
for state offices. 

Another proposal covers succes- 
sion in the legislature. This provides 
that a number (three to seven) of 
emergency interim successors be 
designated for each legislator either 
by the legislator himself or by some 
other process. In the event of an 
emergency whereby members of the 
legislative branch of government are 
killed or temporarily unavailable to 
perform their duties, the interim 
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successors would assume the duties 
of legislators until the legal holder 
of the office would be available to 
perform the powers of his office or, 
in case of death, until the vacancy 
could be filled by appointment or 
election. The process of filling va- 
cancies in legislatures differs in the 
states. In some states vacancies 
are filled by appointment by the 
chief executive; in others they 
are filled either in special or regular 
elections. 
* * > 

Thus the Continuity of Govern- 
ment Program is intended to provide 
for the least possible interruption of 
the normal processes of government 
operation on both the state and 
local level in the event of nuclear 
attack. This is necessary if civil 
government is to perform effectively 
in an emergency. The program pro- 
vides a legal basis for the orderly 
succession of public officials in the 
executive, legislative and judicial 
branches of government and thus 
reduces the need for the -possible 
invocation of martial law. 

In many states the Continuity of 
Government Program in whole or in 
part could not be enacted because of 
constitutional limitations. In order 
to meet this situation a proposed 
amendment, purely permissive in na- 
ture, was drafted which would grant 
to state legislatures the general 
power to provide continuity of gov- 
ernment. The amendment would 
provide for: 


1. Continuation of leadership and 
authority in executive, legislative and 
judicial branches of state and local 
government, 


2. Minimizing unlawful assump- 
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tion of authority in state and local 
government, 

3. Assuring that government can 
function legally and effectively dur- 
ing an emergency, 

4. Preservation of civil govern- 
ment thereby eliminating, or at least 
reducing, the need for martial law 
in meeting emergency situations. 

During the past two years, the 
program has been before state legis- 
latures throughout the country. 
Some states have adopted it in its 
entirety while others have been pre- 
vented from enacting a part or all 
of the proposals because of consti- 
tutional limitations. 

On November 8 of this year, 
voters in fourteen states will pass 
upon a constitutional amendment in- 
tended to strengthen the position of 
the legislatures in enacting measures 


necessary for the preservation of 
civil government. They are Idaho, 


Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, Oregon, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah 
and West Virginia. It should be 
noted that all sections of the country 
are represented in this list of states. 
This is an indication of growing con- 
cern on the part of all people, re- 
gardless of location, about the po- 
tentialities of modern warfare and 
recognition of the fact that nuclear 
weapons have no respect for geo- 
graphical location and state bound- 
ary lines. 

Already four states have voted 
upon constitutional amendments 
dealing with continuity of govern- 
ment. In each instance, the amend- 
ment was approved by overwhelm- 
ing majorities. 
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More recently two additional 
measures, designed to supplement 
the original Continuity of Govern- 
ment legislative proposals, have been 
prepared for public consideration— 
the Preservation of Essential Re- 
cords Act and the State Records 
Management Act. Both were ap- 
proved by the Committee of State 
Officials on Suggested State Legisla- 
tion of the Council of State Govern- 
ments and are now before or will be 
presented to state legislatures. 

* * * 


The programs were drafted in 
recognition of the vital importance 
of proper records in the effective 
operation of government on any 
level. The records preservation pro- 
gram places its principal emphasis 
upon the selection and preservation 
of state and local records whose loss 
would make difficult the continuity 
of government at any level and 
thereby seriously threaten the pro- 
tection of the rights and interests of 


the people. 

The records management pro- 
posal is concerned primarily with the 
development of an efficient and eco- 
nomical system of records manage- 
ment. 

Most states and many units of 
local government have some records 
legislation upon their statute books 
but generally it is inadequate. For 
instance, only a few states have laws 
that distinguish between records es- 
sential to the continuity of govern- 
ment as an emergency operation and 
records that may have no such value. 
Also, the laws of only a few states 
now permit the movement of records 
from one location to another in the 
face of an emergency that may well 
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require the relocation of the seat 
of government. In many states there 
is no clear statutory recognition of 
the legal effectiveness of photo- 
duplicated copies of public records. 

One more weakness of most pres- 
ent public records legislation should 
be pointed out: no central authority 
exists to direct preservation of the 
records. An important part of the 
Continuity of Government program 
centralizes authority to provide the 
most effective system of records 
control. 

In view of the fact that the records 
of local governmental units are 
equally important to the continuity 
of government on the local level, 
the proposals provide for the develop- 
ment of an adequate program by the 
governing body of every local gov- 
ernment unit. As far as possible, the 


proposals on local records manage- 
ment and preservation aim at uni- 
formity with state legislation. 
Congress has not lost sight of the 
threat to civil government in Wash- 
ington in the event of nuclear at- 


tack. As the result of legislation 
passed in 1886 and amended in 1947, 
there is depth of succession to the 
presidency. The chief need today is 
some action regarding congressional 
succession, principally in the House 
of Representatives. The states have 
the power to delegate to their gov- 
ernors the right to fill vacancies in 
the Senate but in the House vacan- 
cies may be filled only by special or 
regular elections. 

In order to take care of a situa- 
tion in which a large number of 
vacancies might exist in the House, 
the Senate passed a proposed amend- 
ment, now before the Committee on 
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the Judiciary in the House, which 
declares that: 

“On any date that the total num- 
ber of vacancies in the House of 
Representatives exceeds half of the 
authorized membership thereof, and 
for a period of 60 days thereafter, 
the executive authority of each state 
shall have power to make temporary 
appointments to fill any vacancies, 
including those happening during 
such period, in the representation of 
his state in the House of Representa- 
tives. Any person temporarily ap- 
pointed to fill any such vacancy shall 
serve until the people fill the vacancy 
by election as provided for by Ar- 
ticle I, Section 2, of the constitu- 


tion.” 
- > > 


During the two years of the Con- 
tinuity of Government Program, it 
has gained some impressive support. 
It has been approved and endorsed 
by leaders of both major political 
parties and many well known or- 
ganizations with nation-wide mem- 
bership. Included are the AFL-CIO, 
American Bar Association, American 
Legion, AMVETS, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, Jewish War Veterans, 
Marine Corps League, Regular Vet- 
erans Association, Loyal Order of 
Moose, Kiwanis International, Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, Conference of 
Chief Justices, National Association 
of County Officials, United States 
Conference of Mayors, American 
Municipal Association, National As- 
sociation of State and Territorial 
Civil Defense Directors, and the 
United States Civil Defense Council. 

Each year since its original recom- 
mendation for a Continuity of Gov- 

(Continued on page 458) 
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Party Platforms 
Consider Cities 


Many Urban Problems 
1960 Campaign Issues 


RBAN renewal and the solution of 

metropolitan problems will be an 
issue in the 1960 presidential campaign. 
It will mark the “coming of age” of a 
subject field long considered critical by 
the American Municipal Association, the 
United States Conference of Mayors, 
ACTION, and the myriad other organi- 
zations, including the National Municipal 
League, that have been interested in the 
plight of our cities. 

For the first time, both major parties 
have placed emphasis in their platforms 
on the problems of urban renewal and 
metropolitan housing. 

The Democratic plank expresses the 
belief that since urban renewal and slum 
clearance, water supply and mass trans- 
portation, health and area planning are 
“interstate and regional in scope” the 
federal government must be actively in- 
volved in solving these problems. 


The Republican platform calls for “a 
decent home in a suitable environment 
for every American.” 

Specific programs promised by the 
Democrats are part of a ten-year plan 
that includes: 

“1. The 
blight and the restoration of cities and 
within the next ten 


elimination of slums and 


depressed areas 
years; 

“2. Federal aid for metropolitan area 

* Eprror’s Note.—In the absence on 
vacation of H. M. Olmsted, editor of this 
department, this month’s section was 
prepared by members of the staff of the 
National Municipal League. 


planning and community facility pro- 
grams; 

“3. Federal aid _ for 
metropolitan transportation 
including bus and rail mass transit, com- 
muter railroads as well as highway pro- 
grams and construction of civil airports; 

“4. Federal aid in combating air and 
water pollution ; 

“5. Expansion of park systems to meet 
the recreation needs of our growing 
population.” 

The platform sets a “housing construc- 
tion goal of more than two million homes 
a year” with major emphasis on helping 
“middle and low income families who 
now live in substandard housing and are 
the market for decent 


comprehensive 
programs, 


priced out of 
homes.” 

Republican promises on housing are ex- 
pressed in the following terms: 

“Continued effort to clear slums and 
promote rebuilding, rehabilitation and 
conservation of our cities; 

“New programs to stimulate develop- 
ment of specialized housing, 
such as those for the elderly and nursing 
homes ; 

“A program 
stration aimed at finding ways to reduce 
housing costs, including support of ef- 


types of 


of research and demon- 


forts to modernize and improve local 
building codes ; 

“Adequate authority for 
housing agencies to assist the 
mortgage credit private 


with emphasis on homes for middle and 


the federal 
flow of 
into housing, 
lower income families and including as- 
sistance in urban residential areas 

“A stepped-up program to assist in 
urban planning, designed to assure far- 
sighted and wise use of land and to co- 
ordinate mass transportation and other 
vital facilities in our metropolitan areas.” 

An editorial appearing in the June 


1960 issue of Architectural Forum suc- 
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cinctly stated the arguments for federal 
participation in meeting the urban crisis: 


“In principle, urban renewal is part of 
the federal obligation in the national 
welfare, for cities more and more repre- 
sent a great national resource and a cru- 
cial part of the nation’s physical plant 
... The underlying proposition is that 
clogged, rundown or obsolete city areas, 
like obsolete industrial plants, run up the 
costs of living, transportation and over- 
head, with deleterious effects the 
economy as a whole and on foreign trade, 
not to mention the social fabric.” 

The writer concludes that, “It would 
be something new in the American char- 
acter if the did not rise to the 
challenge of great works and find the 
pragmatic means them.” 


on 


nation 
to accomplisl 


Congress Acts to Give 


D. C. Vote for Presideni 


In June Congress sent a new proposed 
constitutional amendment to the fifty 
states. This new proposal would allow 
residents of the District of Columbia to 
vote at long last for electors for presi- 
Though limiting 
fran- 


dent and vice president 
the effect of the Washingtonian 
chise to the number of electors possessed 
by “the least populous state” District 
voters will finally have at least something 
firm to say about their country and who 
is to run it. First state to ratify the 
amendment is Hawaii 

Meanwhile, even as Congress was con- 
sidering the possible vote for president, 
Washingtonians went through their sec- 
ond “warm-up” election. On May 3, 
as they had in 1956,! District Republi- 
cans and Democrats participated in pri- 
mary voting to pick national convention 
Some 20,- 
Republicans 


delegates and party leaders 
000 Democrats and 12,000 
went to the polls in the limited type of 
which has Washington's 


election been 


1 See the Nationa, Muwnictpat Re- 


view, July 1956, page 328 
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first democratic voting since reconstruc- 
tion days. 

Since paper ballots were used through- 
out the District, and the ballot was a 
long and complex one, a special arrange- 
ment for cevtral counting was used on 
election night. All ballots were brought 
direct from precincts the District 
National Guard Armory basement and 
there counted by fresh teams of tally 
clerks. As a result the whole job was 
finished in two days as compared with 
the eleven required in the previous vot- 
ing in 1956. 


to 


But it is not only in this matter of a 
central count that District voting has 
special features not found elsewhere in 
American electoral practice. Seeking to 
find a modicum of comfort for 
with their long ballot, the District board 
of elections arranged polling booths on 
the “sit-down” basis. Voters took their 
ballots to screened areas, sat down with 
sample ballot or notebook in hand, and 
got to work. 


voters 


District balloting also featured a spe- 
cial type of challenge voting. Since voters 
were relatively unfamiliar with their 
polling places and unused to regular vot- 
ing habits many went to the wrong place 
to vote. These “intending” voters were 
permitted to cast votes in sealed enve- 
lopes; these envelopes, in turn, had the 
voter certificate pasted on the outside 
the election the registration 
those 


Following 
books were checked 
found to be qualified had their ballots 
counted 

Washington's 
voting went far more smoothly than its 
first. But the elections themselves were 
still party elections only—there were no 
general elections to follow the primaries 
If the proposed constitutional amendment 
to allow the District to vote for presi- 
dent is accepted, the 1964 voting should 
be much more meaningful 

Ricnarp M. ScaMMon 
Affairs Institute 


and voters 


second experience with 


Governmental 
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Manpower Commission 
Announces Program 


At its first meeting on June 7 in 
Washington, the Municipal Manpower 
Commission announced the program goals 
for its two-year study as follows: 

1. Help the people understand the 
emerging role of the urban community 
and its importance to the vitality and 
strength of America; 

2. Develop a recognition of the ur- 
gency for staffing urban governments 
with personnel of quality and dedication 
and for accepting service in urban gov- 
ernment as equivalent in stature to the 
best in other lines of endeavor; 

3. Urge that adequate emphasis be 
assigned to education for urban public 
service and encourage qualified persons 
to train for, accept and remain in ad- 
ministrative, technical and professional 
positions in that service; 

4. Create an awareness among those 
who achieve positions of leadership in 
urban communities that programs to ob- 
tain and retain quality personnel are 
vital to the development of urban govern- 
ments of comprehending new 
challenges and meeting new responsibili- 
ties ; 

5. Build a new esprit de corps among 
urban employees based upon the individ- 
ual’s understanding of his role in 
emerging urban programs. 

James E. Webb, former undersecre- 
tary of state and director of the U.S. 
Bureau of the Budget, is chairman of 
the commission. The following were 
named at the meeting to serve as com- 
missioners: William O. Baker, vice 
president, Bell Telephone Laboratories ; 
Edward W. Barrett, dean, Graduate 
School of Journalism, Columbia Uni- 
versity; William H. Draper, Jr., former 
undersecretary of the Army and U.S. 
special representative to Europe; Ralph 
Lazarus, president, Federated Depart- 
ment Stores; Quigg Newton, president, 
University of Colorado and former mayor 


capable 
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of Denver; and John A. Perkins, presi- 
dent of the University of Delaware and 
former undersecretary of health, educa- 
tion and welfare. Staff director for the 
commission is Allen E. Pritchard, former 
executive director of the League of 
Kansas Municipalities. 

The commission, sponsored by the 
American Municipal Association, the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, 
and other interested groups, is financed 
by a $500,000 grant from the Ford 
Foundation. 


Local Government Problems 
Previewed in New York 


Under the title of “Preview of Local 
Government 1960-1970" a New York 
State Local Government Workshop was 
held at the State University College of 
Education in Albany in June, sponsored 
by the New York State Office for Local 
Government. Over 300 business and la- 
bor leaders, federal, state and local offi- 
cials, educators and representatives of 
civic and professional organizations par- 
ticipated in general sessions and in twen- 
ty separate groups or round tables. 

The main topics discussed were local 
government services and organization and 
state and local governmental finance. Many 
predictions as to changes in conditions 
and methods of meeting them were put 
forward and the need for long range 
planning efforts, physical and fiscal, was 
emphasized. 

As to home rule, designated as a cru- 
cial question, the official report stated: 


There is general agreement that lo- 
cal governments should be free from 
unnecessary procedures and obligations 
imposed by the state without consent 
of the local unit. There is strong feel- 
ing, for example, about state-enacted 
tax exemption where the local govern- 
ment must accommodate the shortened 
tax base. 

The conference recognizes that the 
traditional home rule of the nineteenth 
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century can no longer obtain and that 
effective home rule must be a doctrine 
which recognizes the prerogatives of 
the state as well as the interests of 
municipalities. As has been pointed 
out, many functions require a joint 
exercise of power and a concept which 
attempts to divide powers of govern- 
ment into convenient and exclusive 
packages is no longer fitting. There 
was a substantial expression of opinion 
that the proposal of the Temporary 
Commission on Constitutional Revision 
should be adopted. This proposal em- 
bodies the doctrine that a local govern- 
ment shall have legislative power 
except with respect to matters specifi- 
cally prohibited by the legislature or 
regulated by other provisions of the 
constitution of the state. 


Council-Manager Plan 
Developments 


On June 18 Freeport, Texas, (1950 
population 6,012) voted 373 to 246 to 
adopt a home rule _ council-manager 
charter. It calls for four commissioners 
(councilmen), two to be elected every 
year. Candidates must file for individual 
positions although they are elected at 
large. 

Carpe May, New Jersey, (3,607) 
voted 798 to 604 to readopt the council- 
manager plan in place of the commission 
form. The State Supreme Court over- 
ruled two lower courts in setting the 
referendum for August 6. It stated that 
although a petition of 500 signatures 
calling for the referendum had not been 
verified by five persons, this was a 
“burdensome” requirement; furthermore, 
it declared that sufficient time had 
elapsed between the filing of the petition 
and the date of the referendum. Cape 
May previously had the council-manager 
plan from 1924 to 1937. 

The International City Managers’ As- 
sociation has reported adoption of the 
council-manager plan by ordinance in 
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Novato (18,000), Seat Beacu (3,553), 
and Tempre Crry (38,000), CaLrromnta. 
It also reports adoption of council- 
manager charters in Newnan, Georcta, 
(8,218) on April 30; Ritrman, Onw, 
(3,810), on May 3 by a vote of 496 to 
122; and Borne Crry, MICHIGAN, 
(3,028) on February 15. 


The charter study commission of 
Rocky Hitt, Connecticut, voted seven 
to five to recommend the council-manager 
form of government in its new charter. 

The charter revision commission of 
Meripen, Connecticut, voted June 23 
four to three to retain mayor-council 
government instead of recommending 
adoption of a council-manager form. 

In July the Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee on Governmental Reorganization 
of Levrrrown, New Jersey, presented 
a report to the governing township com- 
mittee recommending adoption of the 
council-manager plan. It suggested the 
circulating of petitions to get the ques- 
tion on the ballot in November; a total 
of 1,500 signatures is required by Sep- 
tember 7 for this purpose. If a refer- 
endum is carried in November, five 
councilmen will be elected in November 
1961, to take office in January 1962. 

The Watpwicx, New Jersey, Charter 
Commission submitted its report on Au- 
gust 3 to the borough council. The re- 
port recommends the council-manager 
plan, favored by the commission four to 
one. 

Ripcewoop, New Jersey, has the 
council-manager plan by local ordinance 
but will vote in November 1960 on 
adoption of the same plan under one of 
the options provided in New Jersey's 
optional charter law known as the Faulk- 
ner Act. 

Cotumaia, Sourm Carowrmna, ob- 
served its tenth anniversary of the coun- 
cil-manager form of government with 
special ceremonies. More than 40 na- 
tional awards won by municipal depart- 
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ments during the ten years were exhib- 
ited. Speakers included a number of 
people who were instrumental in insti- 
tuting council-manager goverment in 
1950. 

Voters in Mitton, Forma, decided 
against a new council-manager charter, 
239 to 139, on June 14. 

The charter commissions of the vil- 
lages of Mentor and WILLOUGHBY 
Hitts, Onto, both in Lake County, have 
formulated council-manager charters to 
be voted on in November. 

The Hvussarp, Onto, village council 
has accepted the report of the charter com- 
mission recommending council-manager 
government now that Hubbard is eligible 
for city status and a new form of gov- 
ernment. The new charter, to be voted 
on at a special election October 11, calls 
for a council of seven, one to be chosen 
as mayor by his colleagues. The first 
council would be elected in 1961 to take 
office January 1, 1962. 

The charter commission of LovutsviLte, 
Oxnto, presented a nonpartisan council- 
manager charter to the city council July 
18. The charter, which will be voted 
upon in a special election October 4, calls 
for a council of five, one of whom will be 
elected as mayor. 

Petitions have been filed in 
tempt to revert to the commission form 
from the present council-manager govern- 
ment in Sroux Crty, lowa. They con- 
tain 5,122 signatures; a minimum of 
2,821 is required. Sioux City voted May 
26, 1959, to retain the council-manager 
form and a court battle appears to be in 
prospect since the city attorney has held 
that no change of government election 
may take place until 1963, four years 
after the last such election. 

In Fort Smitu, ARKANSAS, the Good 
Government Committee claims to have 
more than enough signatures to a pro- 
posal calling for a special election on the 
question of changing to the council-man- 
ager plan. Such an election is not being 
immediately sought, however. 


an at- 
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PARAGOULD, ARKANSAS, will vote No- 
vember 8 on whether to adopt the coun- 
cil-manager form of government as pro- 
vided by the state’s optional law. 

In TEXARKANA, ARKANSAS, the city 
council abolished all standing committees 
and turned over all administrative func- 
tions to the city manager of TEXARKANA, 
Texas. The council-manager plan was 
approved by the Texas residents of the 
city several months ago. 

Broken Arrow, OKLAHOMA, voted 
June 14 to retain its council-manager 
government, 623 to 530, rejecting a pro- 
posal to change to the weak mayor form. 

After a bitter campaign, Casper, 
Wyomine, voted 6,913 to 3,512 to retain 
its council-manager government, in effect 
since 1957. Much of the opposition was 
based on dislike of the city’s proposed 
street improvement plan which will cost 
$3 million rather than on any disagree- 
ment about the form of government. 


A Srynton, Texas, committee, ap- 
pointed to study various forms of govern- 
ment, voted in July to recommend a home 
rule council-manager charter to the city 
commission. It also 
a tentative home rule charter be written 
by an appointed charter commission be- 
fore a vote is held on the home rule 
proposition and that at the same election 
the members of the commission be on the 
ballot as candidates for an official com- 
mission which would then complete the 
charter if home rule were approved. 
On May 17, 1960, Davart, Texas, 
adopted a home rule charter 711 to 523. 
This was the third attempt to vote in a 
home rule charter and the first success- 
ful one. The charter retains the council- 
manager plan and the council of eight. 


recommended that 


The WRANGELL and Farrpanks, ALAs- 
KA, charter commissions are working 
on council-manager charters to be sub- 
mitted to the voters October 4. Both 
commissions have been aided by Charles 
F. Spencer, president of the East Central 


State College, Ada, Oklahoma. 
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Downtown Areas 
Studied, Supported 

Downtown areas are receiving atten- 
tion from various local and national or- 
ganizations interested in maintaining the 
prosperity of the shopping and business 
areas of cities. These groups, financed 
mainly by businessmen, include local 
government officials and agencies, uni- 
versity personnel, industry and labor 
groups. 

The National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials surveyed 
activities in nineteen major urban areas 
New York, 
Moines, Cin- 
and Detroit. 
interests are 


including San Francisco, 
St. Louis, Des 
cinnati, Portland (Maine) 
It concluded that business 
striving to give their citizens satisfactions 
of “spirit” and “pocketbook.” 

National Downtown Week, Inc., has 
announced that over 300 this 
country and Canada will celebrate dur- 
ing October 23-29 downtown's traditional 
position of leadership as the shopping, 
business and cultural center of the com- 

This period is designated “Na- 
Downtown Week” events in 
are being 


Spokane, 


cities in 


munity. 
tional and 


cities sponsored by 
of 


sociations and civic 


various 


chambers commerce, downtown as- 


groups. 


Michigan Takes Step 
Toward ‘Con-Con’ 


The people of the state of Michigan 
have moved one step closer to a vote on 
whether there should be a constitutional 
convention called in that and the 
rules under which it should operate 


state 


Sufficient signatures have been re- 
ceived by “con-con” (constitutional con- 
vention) supporters to get their proposal 
for calling a convention onto the ballot. 
The proposal consists of three proposi- 
tions : 

1. A constitutional convention must be 


called whenever a majority of those vot- 
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ing on the issue favor it. At present it 
requires a majority of all those casting 
a vote for governor, not just a majority 
voting on the proposal. 


2. When a convention is called, repre- 
sentation to it should consist of one dele- 
gate for each district electing a member 
of the State House of Representatives 
(110) and one delegate for each State 
Senate district (34). This proposal 
would bring representation more closely 
into line with the state population dis- 
tribution than would the present system 
which awards three delegates to cach 
Senate district. 

3. A vote for calling a convention, 
under the proposed changed rules, should 
be set for the April state election. 


“Con-con” is still a long way from its 
goal—adoption of a streamlined consti- 
tution for Michigan. Following the No- 
vember 8 vote, if all three proposals are 
successful, there be a vote on 
whether or not a constitutional conven- 
tion will be called; then delegates to the 
convention must then the 
electorate must render a decision on the 
finished product the convention presents 
to it. 


The fifteen par- 
ticipated in the drive for signatures to 
the petitions have a Co- 
ordinating Committee for Con-Con as a 
campaign nucleus to secure passage of the 
amendment in November. 
jebout, assistant director of the 
Municipal was guest 
speaker at a victory banquet held by 
these organizations in July. He 
criticized the present Michigan constitu- 
tion for its “manacling of the state and 
handcuffing of He 
Michigan needs a “constitution for gov- 
ernment—not against government.” He 
cited how modernization of New Jersey's 
has the 
creating more economical, 


must 


be elected; 


civic groups which 


now formed 


constitutional 
John E. 


National League, 


late 


government.” said 


constitution protected citizens’ 
interests by 
more efficient and more responsible state 


government. 
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Reorganization Proposed 
In Massachusetts 

A 70-page report, accompanied by a 
77-page bill draft proposing a realign- 
ment of lines of authority and responsi- 
bility in Massachusetts’ once famous 
Commission on Administration and Fi- 
nance, was dropped in the lap of the 
legislature at the beginning of the sixth 
month of its annual session by Governor 
Foster Furcolo. The package plan was 
recommended to the governor by his 
commissioner of administration, Charles 
Francis Mahoney, who has chafed under 
the limitations imposed by the basic 
faults and weakness of the organization 
into which he was appointed. 

The report summarizes its 
mendations as follows: 

“1. Abolishes the present Commission 
on Administration and Finance and cre- 
ates a single-headed Executive Office for 
Administration and Finance including 
most of the present agencies, in a new 
form, now under the present Commission 
on Administration and Finance, as well 
as the superintendent of buildings; 

“2. Ensures responsiveness and flexi- 
bility by the creation of at will provisions 
for the commissioner and his deputies 
heading the three new major sections: 
comptroller, fiscal affairs and central 
services. Professional continuity is en- 
sured through stated terms of office for 
officials serving as directors of the newly 
established bureaus and through the ap- 
plication of accepted civil service pro- 
visions for other personnel ; 

“3. Makes permanent the tools of 
management improvement and program 
planning ; 

“4, Provides for the coordination of 
federal-state relations ; 

“5. Establishes a Central Services 
Division including a General Services 
Bureau similar to that which exists in 
the federal government, which is au- 
thorized to operate a central motor pool, 
central stenographic service, central 


recom- 
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duplicating, mailing, data processing, and 
other services; 

“6. Permanently authorizes internship 
programs in public administration and 
provides for in-service training pro- 
grams ; 

“7. Requires annual reports and creates 
needed mechanisms for improved inter- 
communication between the governor and 
the agencies at the policy level; 

“8. Establishes a Governor’s Coordi- 
nating Committee consisting of the com- 
missioner of administration and finance 
as chairman, the director of program 
planning, and nine department heads, to 
be named by the governor, charged with 
the specific responsibility of developing 
proposals during calendar 1961 for the 
coordination and consolidation of the 
present 200 agencies, boards and com- 
missions within the Executive Depart- 
ment.” 

The present commission is a hybrid. 
The commissioner of administration 
serves, at the pleasure of the governor, 
a term concurrent with that of the gov- 
ernor. The other members of the com- 
mission—comptroller, budget commis- 
sioner and purchasing agent—serve four- 
year overlapping terms on appointment 
by the governor with the approval of the 
executive council. The commission ap- 
points a director of personnel and other 
subordinates. 

The commissioner made an effort to 
clear the atmosphere for consideration 
of his proposal on its merits. Recogniz- 
ing traditional legislative opposition to 
any proposal aimed at strengthening the 
executive, and having already experienced 
legislative opposition to suggestions for 
implementing proposals to develop a 
management improvement program, he 
tendered his resignation along with his 
recommendations, but up to early August 
the .governor had not accepted it. 

The report and legislation are note- 
worthy not alone because of their author- 
ship but for the high quality of work- 
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manship and the evident dominant motive 
to provide future governors of which- 
ever party an effective organizational 
structure for translating executive ideas 
and ideals into action. For the first time 
in the memory of this observer, the chief 
executive not only took responsibility for 
recommending a major administrative re- 
organization but also accompanied his 
recommendations with a detailed draft 
of legislation. 

In August, the joint legislative com- 
mittee before which hearings were held 
recommended that the report and recom- 
mendations be submitted for study to an 
unpaid special commission with instruc- 
tions to report its recommendations with 
a draft of legislation in mid-February. 

Prospects seem bright that next year 
may see the accomplishment of these 
changes in the organization of the Com- 
mission on Administration and Finance 
to facilitate the introduction of modern 
management methods. 

Etwyn E. Mariner 

Research Director 
Massachusetts Federation 
of Taxpayers Associations 


Senator Seeks to Remedy 
Apportionment Evils 


A proposal for an amendment to the 
U. S. constitution to require states to base 
representation in both legislative houses 
on equitable constituencies was filed June 
29 in the U. S. Senate by Senator Joseph 
S. Clark of Pennsylvania. Senate Joint 
Resolution 215 reads: 

Section 1. Each state shall provide 
for its people equitable representation 
in its legislature. The districts estab- 
lished from time to time within each 
state for the selection of members of 
its legislature shall be composed as 
nearly as possible of contiguous and 
compact territory. Representation in 
the legislature shall be allocated among 
such districts substantially in propor- 
tion to their respective populations. 
Each state shall provide for the reap- 
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portionment of representation in its 
legislature upon the adoption of this 
article as a part of the constitution 
and upon the announcement of the re- 
sults of each decennial census of the 
United States. 

Section 2. The Congress shall have 
power to prescribe by legislation the 
manner by which the several states 
shall provide for compliance with this 
article and the standards therefor. 

Section 3. This article shall be in- 
operative unless it shall have been rati- 
fied as an amendment to the constitu- 
tion by conventions in three-fourths of 
the states within five years from the 
date of its submission to the states by 
the Congress. 


A companion bill, S. 3781, provides that 
whenever amendments are offered as 
above for ratification by conventions, the 
convention delegates shall all be elected 
at large. The people in each state would 
thus presumably choose between a “yes” 
ticket and a “no” ticket. This method, 
evading legislative opposition, has been 
used once, in the repeal of the prohibition 
amendment. 

Another bill, S. 3782, ineffective until 
the U. S. constitution is thus amended, 
implements the amendment by defining 
districts as inequitable if any district is 
50 per cent more populous than any 
other and empowers the governor to 
redistrict and the state courts to man- 
damus him to do so if supported by a 
petition of one-half of 1 per cent of the 
qualified voters. 

Dr. Paul T. David of Brookings In- 
stitution, with others, gave major schol- 
arly aid in devising these provisions and 
Senator Clark’s supportive speech, in the 
Congressional Record of June 29, 1960, 
is available in pamphlet form. 


North Dakota Revises 
Apportionment 

An amendment to the North Dakota 
constitution revising the apportionment 
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provisions was approved by the voters 
June 28, 1960, 84,002 to 66,529. Instead 
of providing 30 to 50 senators in dis- 
tricts following county lines with equal 
population and adjustment from time to 
time by law, the amendment freezes the 
number of state senators at 49 and makes 
their present districts permanent, each 
with a single member. 

Instead of having lower house repre- 
sentatives elected at large from each 
senatorial district with new apportion- 
ments after every census, the amendment 
requires at least one representative for 
each of the 53 counties and only the 
balance of the 113 members get dis- 
tributed to populous districts. 

The effect is obviously restrictive on 
attempts of future legislatures to provide 
legislative constituencies of equal popula- 
tion but adoption of the amendment is 
expected to result in giving several extra 
seats in the lower house to the two 
largest cities, Fargo and Grand Forks, 
after the 1960 census. 

If the legislature fails to reapportion, 
the chief justice of the State Supreme 
attorney general, secretary of 
state, and the majority and 
leaders of the lower house must 
portion within 90 days. 


Court, 
minority 


reap- 


Maryland Group Files 
Reapportionment Suit 


legislative 


Another suit seeking fair 
apportionment has been filed, this time 
in Anne Arundel County, Maryland, in 
the State Circuit Court. The action has 
been taken by the Maryland Committee 
for Fair Representation against Gover- 
nor J. Millard Tawes and other officials. 

The complaint recites that, on the 
basis of the 1960 census, four populous 
counties and the city of Baltimore, with 
76 per cent of the state’s population, have 
only 34 per cent (ten out of 29) of the 
state Senate members and 49 per cent 
(60 out of 123) of the House of Dele- 


gates. These five areas contribute from 
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70 to 84 per cent of the major taxes and 
benefit by only a minor fraction of these 
funds. 

According to population, these areas 
are entitled to 22 senators and 92 dele- 
gates. However, the state 
constitution governing apportionment dis- 
criminate in favor of the rural minority. 
The complaint alleges that these sections 
are in violation of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution 
as well as of the Maryland Declaration 
of Rights, incorporated in that state’s 
constitution. 

That the plaintiffs have exhausted all 
other remedies is exhibited by the story 
of ten years of unsuccessful introduction 
of bills in the legislature correcting the 
situation and a parallel ten years of ex- 
perience in seeking a constitutional con- 
vention which could have dealt with the 
subject. The outstanding episode of the 
latter effort was the approval in 1950 of 
a referendum, 200,439 to 56,998, calling 
which 


sections of 


for a constitutional convention, 
call was ignored and never implemented 
despite incessant appeals to the legisla- 
ture in the decade since. 
Demand is made that the 
authorities be prevented from certifying 
candidates elected to the legislature in 
November 1962 unless that body has cor- 
The alternative 
both houses at 


election 


rected the situation. 


remedy is election of 


large. 


Tennessee Appeals 
Reapportionment Case 

The Tennessee reapportionment case, 
Baker vs. Carr, dismissed by a three- 
judge U. S. District Court in December 
1959, has been appealed to the U. S. 
Supreme Court.! 

The plaintiffs’ brief points out, for ex- 
ample, that “a voter in Moore County 
(population 2,340) has 23 times as much 


1 See the Review, September 1959, 
page 417, and February 1960, page 87. 
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representation in the lower house as does 
a voter in Shelby County (population 
312,345) and Moore County receives 
seventeen times the apportionment per 
vehicle of state gasoline and mictor ve- 
hicle taxes as does Shelby County.” 


Commission to Study 
Wisconsin Constitution 

A temporary commission of leading 
lawyers, scholars and other citizens has 
been appointed by Governor Gaylord A. 
Nelson to study the need for revising 
the Wisconsin state constitution, reports 
Wisconsin Counties. Heading the com- 
mission are Justice Thomas E. Fairchild 
of the State Supreme Court and G 
Burgess Ela, Madison attorney. 


The governor has announced that he 
is especially interested in the shortening 
of the present document, which was 
adopted in 1848 and amended 61 times 
in the following 112 years. 

If the commission recommends a con- 
stitutional convention, Governor Nelson 
said, he will name another commission 
to prepare recommendations for the pub- 
lic and for the elected delegates to the 
convention, provided the legislature and 
the voters approve such action. 


South Dakota to Vote 
On Four Amendments 


Four constitutional amendments have 
been placed on the November ballot by 
the South Dakota legislature. These will 
make a total of 133 constitutional amend- 
ments voted upon the people since 
the state's governing was 
adopted in 1899. One 
ments have been submitted in all but one 
of the 36 general held since 
South Dakota admitted the 
Union. 


by 
document 
or more amend- 


elections 
was to 

Amendment A will determine whether 
six elective county officers—auditor, 
register of deeds, treasurer, state's at- 
torney, surveyor and coroner—will be el- 
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igible for re-election to more than two 
two-year terms in succession. At present 
these officers may not serve more than 
four successive years in office. A similar 
amendment was defeated for a second 
time in 1956. 


Amendment B deals with apportion- 
ment of seats in the State Senate. It 
provides that the number of senators any 
one senatorial district may send to the 
state house at Pierre be frozen at two, 
irrespective of population shifts. Ad- 
ditionally, it would prohibit the division 
of the county into or among two or more 
senatorial districts. If passed, the amend- 
ment would prevent urban areas from 
acquiring the representation present legis- 
lation and constitutional provisos would 
grant them on the basis of population. 

Amendment C is a_ semi-technical 
proposal concerning the reconstitution 
of the Board of Pardons which presently 
consists of the attorney general, secre- 
tary of state, and the presiding judge of 
the State Supreme Court. The amend- 
ment would create a three-man Board of 
Pardons and Paroles appointed by the 
attorney general, the governor and the 
Supreme Court. The pardoning and 
paroling function (the latter now under 
the jurisdiction of the Board of Charities 
would be consolidated. 

Amendment D is a defense 
measure. It would grant to the legisla- 
ture extraordinary powers during “peri- 
ods of emergency resulting from disasters 
caused by enemy attack.” It would pro- 
vide for legislative replacement of any 
public official incapable of continuing his 
duties and would allow the adoption of 
any other deemed necessary 
and proper for insuring the “continuity 
of governmental operation.” 


and Corrections) 


civil 


measures 


Alaskans Keep 
Juneau Capital 


of 


the 


Juneau will remain the capital 
Alaska. In a vote taken August 9, 


citizens defeated a proposal to move the 
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state’s capital from Juneau to a site some- 
where within the 500-mile-long region 
from Cook Inlet to Fairbanks—the 
“Cook Inlet-Rail Belt area.”! 

Supporters of the measure had argued 
that Juneau, lacking highway or rail 
connections, was too inaccessible and 
far removed from the bulk of the state’s 
population. 


U. S. Population 
Density Lower in 1960 


Alaska is the largest state in the 
country in land area but the smallest 
in the nation in population. The ad- 
mission of that 571,065 square miles of 
sparsely settled land lowered the popu- 
lation density of the United States, even 
after the “population explosion” of the 
"50s. The Census Bureau’s preliminary 
reports show a national density of 50.4 
persons per square mile for 1960, whereas 
it was 50.7 per square mile in 1950. 

The density of population increased 
in 45 of the 48 states that were “the 
Union” prior to the admission of Alaska 
and Hawaii. Hawaii has a density of 96.8 
persons, which is well above the national 
average, but this could not begin to off- 
set the impact of Alaska. Alaska is 
better than twice the size of Texas but 
has fewer people than El Paso. 

The five most thickly settled states are 
all on the northeastern seaboard: New 
Jersey (800.2 persons), Rhode Island 
(798.7), Massachusetts (650.1), Con- 
necticut (513.3), and New York (346.2). 


The most sparsely settled states are all 
in the west. Except for Alaska, all are 


in the Rocky Mountain area: Alaska 
(0.4 persons), Nevada (2.6), Wyoming 
(3.4), Montana (4.6), and New Mexico 
(78). 

Two southern states one bor- 
der state declined in density. Arkansas 
went from 36.3 to 33.8. persons, Missis- 


and 


1 See the Review, July 1960, page 371. 
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sippi dropped from 46.1 to 45.8, and West 
Virginia declined from 83.3 to 76.7. 

The lowest density ever recorded for 
the nation as a whole was in 1810 (fol- 
lowing the 1803 purchase of Louisiana) 
when it was 4.3. 


NIMLO Celebrates 
Silver Anniversary 


The National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers will hold its 25th Annual 
Conference at the Brown Palace and 
Cosmopolitan Hotels in Denver, Colo- 
rado, September 25-29. The program will 
feature outstanding speakers; workshop 
sessions will be held on subjects of special 
interest to municipal attorneys. 


Canadian-U. S. 
Federation Meets 


According to The Listening Post, pub- 
lished by the Canadian Federation of 
Mayors and Municipalities, the Joint 
Assembly of the Canadian Federation of 
Mayors and Municipalities and _ the 
United States Conference of Mayors 
“achieved its purpose.” The theme of 
the meeting was “Cities in the ‘60s.” 
“The magnitude of the population ex- 
plosion and its impact on urban life and 
development is both challenging and 
alarming,” says The Listening Post. 
“That was the central and repetitious 
note sounded throughout the conference 
deliberations. And along with that was 
the equally sobering note that municipal 
governments are ill-equipped, financially 
and: jurisdictionally, to cope with the 
dimensions of the demands which urban 
growth and redevelopment will place 
upon them.” 

Resolutions passed by the conference 
called upon higher levels of government 
to “face up to the fact of urban growth 
and to devise ways and means whereby 
municipal governments can properly and 
adequately do the job they are expected 
to do.” 
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Metropolitan Areas 


William N. Cassella, Jr., Editor 





Greater Winnipeg 
Agency Created 


Metro Corporation Act 
Passed in Manitoba 


HE Metropolitan Corporation of 
Greater Winnipeg was created by 
the 1960 session of the Manitoba pro- 
vincial legislature. Following a survey 
of metropolitan problems in Greater 
Winnipeg, the report of the Royal Com- 
mission was filed with the government 
in March 1959.1 A number of public 
hearings were held to obtain the views 
of all concerned on the report's recom- 
mendations and an attempt was made to 
arrive at a cooperative approach to the 
solution of metropolitan problems. This 
did not succeed and, a result, the 
government secured passage of legisla- 
tion providing the metropolitan agency.? 
The task of the provincial govern- 
ment was made politically easier by the 
public hearings as well as by the com- 
plete cooperation which was extended to 
the commission by the two local news- 
papers and radio and television. By the 
time the legislation was drafted the 
public not only expected but there was a 
sense that the public desired some metro- 
politan authority. 


as 


It was not surprising that the metro- 
politan corporation legislation, although 
admittedly far from perfect, received 
unanimous approval in the legislature. 
As intermunicipal problems arose, the 
press and radio constantly pointed out 
that a metropolitan authority would 
avoid such difficulties. 


1 See the Review, September 1959, 
page 423. 

2 The Metropolitan Winnipeg Act. 
Bill No. 62, Legislative Assembly of 


Manitoba. Assented to March 26, 1960. 


The Metropolitan Corporation of 
Greater Winnipeg is defined as the area 
covered by Winnipeg and all adjacent 
municipalities. A metropolitan council is 
to be elected to govern the area. The 
council is also to have jurisdiction over 
planning and development for a distance 
of five miles beyond the area. 

The council consists of ten elected 
officials, each to represent one division of 
the Greater Winnipeg area. A division 
is to consist of part of the city of Winni- 
peg and parts of two or more suburban 
municipalities, each division with ap- 
proximately the same number of resi- 
dents. In five of the divisions the pre- 
ponderance of residents is to be in the 
city of Winnipeg and in the other five the 
preponderance is to be in the suburbs. 
The divisions are to be established by the 
Boundaries Commission of Manitoba, 
which consists of the chief justice of 
Manitoba as chairman, the president of 
the University of Manitoba and the 
chief electoral officer of the province. 

The first chairman of the metropolitan 
council is to be appointed by the provin- 
cial government for a period of four 
years, and subsequent chairmen will be 
elected by the council. A member of the 
council or any previous chairman is 
eligible for this post. 

No member of a municipal council, the 
provincial legislature, the government or 
Senate of Canada, or an employee of any 
municipality is eligible for election to the 
metro council. 

Elections will be held in October 1960 
and shortly thereafter the council will 
begin to function. 

Although provision is made for at 
least one annual meeting between the 
members of the metropolitan council and 
representatives of the local councils, some 
apprehension is felt by those closely 
identified with the problem that the lack 
of constant liaison between these two 
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levels of government may lead to ex- 
cessive taxation for metro services and 
the consequent lack of proper local serv- 
ices. Another concern is the possibility 
that candidates for the metropolitan 
council may not have experience in mu- 
nicipal affairs and thus create another 
cause for friction. 

On the whole, however, it is expected 
that, as time goes on and experience is 
gained, a metropolitan concept will be 
assumed by all the residents of Greater 
Winnipeg and the two levels of local 
government will integrate their respec- 
tive activities, with each performing the 
functions for which it is best suited. 

Although the act authorizes the council 
to exercise many powers, most of these 
functions will be assumed gradually. 
When the council wishes to take 
an additional power it must pass a by- 
law requesting the lieutenant-governor- 
in-council of the province to authorize 
its transfer from the municipalities. 

The services which the metropolitan 
council may ultimately assume are as 
follows: Assessments for the whole 
metropolitan area, planning, metropolitan 
or major streets and highways within 
the area, metropolitan public transit sys- 
tem, metropolitan system, 
metropolitan sewage 
parks and recreation areas, civil defense, 
flood control, garbage disposal, mosquito 
abatement, river channel protection, weed 


over 


waterworks 


disposal system, 


control. 

A noteworthy omission in the act is 
provision for education on a metropolitan 
basis, which was strongly urged by the 
Royal Commission. The government de- 
cided to omit education from metropoli- 
tan responsibility until a fair trial period 
has tested the new legislation. 

To finance operation of the council, a 
levy is to be made against each of the 
area municipalities in the same propor- 
tion that the rateable property of each 
bears to the whole rateable property in 
the metropolitan area according to the 
latest revised assessment rolls. 
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Existing area municipalities are left 
intact and will retain their respective 
elected councils for an indefinite period. 
As Metro progresses some of these mu- 
nicipalities may be amalgamated with 
others and it is conceivable that the whole 
area may eventually become one city. 


> . > 


The metropolitan council, under its 
powers for planning, is to set up “The 
Metropolitan Development Plan,” with 
particular reference to the use of land. 
This will be done after public hearings 
are held. After the plan has been es- 
tablished all development within the area 
will not only be subject to the over-all 
plan but must also be approved by the 
metropolitan council. Provision is made 
in the act for appeals to the municipal 
board of Manitoba, which is appointed 
by the provincial government with gen- 
eral supervision over municipal affairs 
in Manitoba. 

All debenture issues of any area muni- 
cipality must be approved by the metro- 
politan council and the approval of the 
municipal board is required for all such 
issues, including those of the metropoli- 
tan council. 

A mandatory meeting must be held 
annually by the metropolitan council 
with representatives of the area munici- 
palities before the metropolitan budget 
for the current year is set. 

Each of the major services is to be 
managed by a director appointed by the 
council and the activities of the director 
are to be coordinated under the jurisdic- 
tion of an executive director, who is also 
to be appointed by the council. 

The general concept of this new form 
of government is in line with the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission and 
is established on a basis which will per- 
mit the evolution of a true metropolitan 
authority, based on experience. 


C. N. Kusuwner, Q. C. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Baton Rouge Committee 
Reports on City-Parish 


The city-parish councils of the city 
of Baton Rouge and East Baton Rouge 
Parish (County) have adopted a recur- 
ring device for reviewing operations of 
the government under the unique pattern 
of semi-consolidation which has been in 
operation since 1949. It is generally 
agreed among city officials and lay ob- 
servers that the city-parish “Plan of 
Government” has provided both for 
great improvement in the economy of 
operations and for the orderly develop- 
ment of local government services in a 
rapidly growing metropolitan area. 

The plan has brought about the sub- 
stantial merger of city-parish administra- 
tive organizations under the _ elected 
mayor-president. The legislative branch 
consists of seven members from the city 
of Baton Rouge which meet as the city 
council. They are joined by two other 
councilmen elected from districts outside 
the city to form the parish council.! 

The recurring review of operations in- 
volves the use of a Plan of Government 
Study Committee, composed of city- 
parish officials and lay members, to ap- 
praise the charter and the functioning of 
departments under it view to 
recommending necessary The 
second study committee completed its re- 
view and submitted its report to the 
councils in mid-June 1960. The first 
such committee was organized five years 
ago and all its recommendations have 
been adopted. 


with a 
changes 


Experience shows these committees to 
have been both more and less than the 
normal charter commission. They go be- 
yond most charter commissions because 
they review the actual operations of gov- 
ernment in a manner not always open to 


1 See “Consolidation That Works,” 
by R. Gordon Kean, Jr., Nationa Mu- 
NICIPAL Review, November 1956, page 
478. 
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bodies mainly concerned with legal drafts- 
manship. They are less than charter 
commissions as they do not have a man- 
date to recommend changes in the actual 
form of the city-parish government, al- 
though the effects of the changes they 
may recommend can be far-reaching. 

The second study committee was 
authorized by resolution of the parish 
council passed October 28, 1959. It in- 
cluded two members of the council (one 
from the city and from a rural 
ward), the parish attorney and five 
citizen members from a wide variety of 
occupational groups. The mayor-presi- 
dent of the city-parish government and 
the mayors of the towns of Baker and 
Zachary served as ex officio members 
without votes. The committee began its 
work on November 30, 1959, mecting 
weekly until the report was completed. 
These sessions supplemented by 
numerous meetings of subcommittees on 
questions requiring compilation of data 
and study in detail. 


one 


were 


The committee first reviewed the 
charter section by section in a preliminary 
survey and set aside those parts of the 
plan which suggested a need for change. 
The views of major department heads 
on the operation of their departments 
were solicited. The committee consulted 
outside specialists on occasion and held 
announced public hearings, though all 
meetings were open to the public. 

At the conclusion of its deliberations 
the review committee submitted eight 
recommendations to the city and parish 
councils, for the most part in the form 
of charter Some were 
minor correctives, others involved broader 
issues. The more important recommen- 
dations are as follows: 

An amendment is suggested which 
would bring the street maintenance of 
the towns of Baker and Zachary under 
the city-parish department of public 
works. If adopted this proposition would 


amendments. 
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place all roads and streets in the parish 
under a single administration and would 
relieve these towns of an obligation they 
are carrying even though they pay parish 
taxes at the same rate as the city of Baton 
Rouge, which has had the benefit of 
street maintenance on a city-parish basis 
since adoption of the charter. 

Several changes are recommended for 
the personnel system, including the com- 
position and method of selecting the 
personnel board and the inclusion of the 
personnel director (now appointed by the 
parish council) among classified appoint- 
ees. The committee recommends that 
the fire and police departments of Baton 
Rouge, now operating under a statewide 
personnel system covering firemen and 
police in cities over 13,000, be brought 
under the city system, both as a fulfill- 
ment of the home rule principle on which 
the charter rests and as a means of 
allowing merit a larger role than it has 
under the present system with its over- 
whelming emphasis on seniority. 

> > > 


Another proposal suggests amending 
the charter to define qualifications for the 
director of finance, treasurer and ad- 
ministrative officer. This change would 
bring the charter definitions of these 
offices into line with other high level 
appointive offices by requiring that they 
meet at least the minimum qualifications 
of the highest classified positions in the 
departments they head. The committee 
further recommended that certain man- 
datory duties for the administrative of- 
ficer be incorporated into the charter. 

The most controversial proposal, and 
the only one on which the committee was 
not unanimous (two members dissented), 
related to recreation and parks. This 
function has been carried on since 1946 
by a commission which has special state 
constitutional status. Although its mem- 
bers are appointed by the governing 
authority of the parish, the commission 
has its own dedicated revenue and neither 
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its operation nor its budget is subject to 
review by the city or parish councils, 
Despite the fact that the commission has 
recently been in serious financial trouble, 
which has limited its program and kept 
the pay of its employees well below the 
level of those of the city-parish govern- 
ment, the commission has been extremely 
wary of losing its independence by be- 
ing brought under the general govern- 
ment. 

After lengthy consideration, including 
exhaustive public hearings, the committee 
recommended that the agency be brought 
under the city-parish government, with 
appropriate protection of its present 
revenue base. The committee could not 
discover any justification for leaving this 
function outside the existing local govern- 
ment without effective responsibility to 
any elective body. It also felt that under 
the general government the agency might 
overcome its financial stringencies and 
implement a full program in this im- 
portant field. 

Many other problems were discussed. 
The possibility of complete consolidation 
was considered and, while it was recog- 
nized that this was likely to be realized 
eventually, it was not deemed necessary 
or feasible now. The same factors af- 
fected questions of expanding the city 
limits of Baton Rouge, reapportioning 
representation on the councils and in- 
creasing the emoluments of council mem- 
bers. The committees’ deliberations were 
carried out with due regard not only to 
immediate considerations but also to pos- 
sibilities for the future. It was the con- 
sensus that the framers of the charter 
provided a fine basis for governing the 
city and parish; beyond this, however, it 
had the foresight to provide the flexibility 
necessary to adjust to rapidly changing 
circumstances. 

The fate of the recommendations now 
rests with the city-parish councils and 
eventually with the voters of the com- 
munity. Immediately following the re- 
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62.6 Per Cent 


In August the Census Bureau 
announced preliminary population 
counts for 21 new Standard Met- 
ropolitan Statistical Areas. With- 
in the 50 states there are now 210 
officially defined SMSAs with a 
total population of 111.3 million or 
62.6 per cent of the national popu- 
lation of 177.7 million. 











ception of the report, the committee met 
with the councils to go over the pro- 
posals. Experience indicates that most 
of the proposals are likely to be adopted. 
The vitality of an experiment in a limited 
form of city-county consolidation which 
was begun in Baton Rouge more than 
a decade ago is still being exemplified in 
further moves toward effective solutions 
to intergovernmental relations in this 
area. 

Wuuam C. Havarp 
Louisiana State University 


Dade County Consolidates 
Traffic Engineering 

All municipal traffic engineering func- 
tions in Dade County, Florida, have been 


consolidated in a central metropolitan 
department. It is anticipated that central- 
ization of previously independent opera- 
tions will result in substantial tax sav- 
ings. The new arrangement also 
provide for uniformity in investigation, 
installation, operation and maintenance 
of all automatic and non-automatic traffic 
regulation devices. 


will 


In a letter to mayors and other city 
officials in the county the director of the 
new department pointed out: “It is our 
intention to serve your municipality as 
efficiently and expeditiously as possible. 
Every effort will be made to insure 
prompt, proper and uninterrupted service 
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You will be advised in advance and in 
detail of any contemplated major change 
in traffic controls and regulations.” 

The metropolitan county government 
is also moving ahead in other aspects of 
the transportation field. A new depart- 
ment of seaports has been established in- 
volving transfer of port operations from 
the city of Miami to Dade County. Steps 
are being taken to unify several bus sys- 
tems in the county. Creation of a metro 
transit authority with power to purchase 
and operate these companies was under 
consideration by the county commission 
when it recessed early in August for the 
remainder of the summer. 


Voters Turn Down 
Macon-Bibb County Merger 

A plan for the merger of the govern- 
ments of the city of Macon and Bibb 
County, Georgia, failed to receive the 
necessary concurrent majorities when it 
was submitted to the voters on June 1. 
The merger was recommended by the 
Macon-Bibb County Governmental Plan- 
ning Commission created jointly by the 
city, county and chamber of commerce 
in 1956. This group had heen asked to 
make recommendations aimed at three 
objectives: (1) Providing municipal- 
type services for heavily populated sub- 
urban areas, (2) correcting existing tax 
inequities, and (3) eliminating duplica- 
tion or overlapping of governmental serv- 
ices and agencies. 

Permissive legislation passed by the 
Georgia General Assembly early in 1960 
provided that the plan must receive ap- 
proval of separate majorities of the 
voters in the city of Macon, in the in- 
corporated city of Payne which would 
have been included in the merger, and 
in the unincorporated area of the county. 
Only the Macon voters approved the 
plan, 4,598 for and 4,288 against. In 
Payne the vote was 37 for and 55 against. 
The vote in the unincorporated area was 
1,902 for and 7,368 against. 
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Taxation and Finance 
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Toll Road Receipts 
Increase in 1960 


States Plan Greater 
Use of Such Highways 


TATE toll! road authorities across the 

nation are jubilantly reporting in- 
creased receipts capable of meeting debt 
requirements and also providing sizeable 
While several toll roads ex- 
perienced starts, virtually every 
major tollway is now operating com- 
fortably in the black. The two most 
noticeable exceptions are the West Vir- 
ginia Turnpike and Chicago’s Calumet 
Skyway Toll Bridge. However, both are 
improving their situation. 

West Virginia has reported that April 
revenue was up 12.4 per cent over the 
previous year. June revenue increases 
were 6 per cent greater. As contrasted 
with the first six months of 1959, this 
year’s revenue showed a 3.6 per cent 
rise. The Turnpike Commission was 
forced to default on five semi-annual in- 
terest payments of $2,563,125 each but 
has since paid three of them. While still 
in difficulty, the situation for the West 
Virginia Turnpike is perceptibly better 
than it once was. 


reserves. 


poor 


Net revenues of Chicago's Calumet 
Skyway had a 5.4 per cent increase for 
May 1960 over May 1959. Revenues 
for the first five months of 1960 were 
15.6 per cent better than the same period 
last year. An wmnreserved balance of 
$2,538,021 exists from which interest pay- 
ments on the bonded debt will be paid. 

Real success is reported by the Illinois 
Toll Road System which has had an 86 
per cent increase in revenue collections 
in the first five months of this year. An 
aggressive advertising and public rela- 
tions program has been so successful that 


the second year performance of the 
Illinois Toll Road System is better than 
any other major toll road. Further im- 
provement is expected with completion 
of expressways linking downtown Chi- 
cago to the system. 

Ohio Turnpike Authority reports that 
the first 1960 registered 
an increase in excess of one million dol- 
lars of revenue over the same period in 
1959; New Jersey Turnpike showed an 
8.1 per cent rise; Florida State Turn- 
pike Authority the first 
three months of the year announced a 
14.6 increase; a yearly increase of 17 
per cent occurred in Massachusetts; the 
New York Thruway had a six-month 
revenue rise of 13.2 per cent; Virginia’s 
Richmond-Petersburg Turnpike earned 
10.6 more in the first six months of 1960 
than in the same months of 1959; and 
June 1960 set an all-time traffic record 
for the Dallas-Fort Worth Turnpike. 


six months of 


reporting on 


Heartened by recent events and aware 
of complaints concerning the federal 
highway program, advocates of toll roads 
have once more begun to call for greater 
state use of this method of meeting 
critical transportation problems. 

Kentucky has hired consulting engi- 
neers to plan and design a 120-mile toll 
road that will be an east-west extension 
of the present highway running south 
from Louisville. 


Oklahoma plans to issue bonds this 
fall for two new toll roads in that state. 
One will be an eastern route that will 
connect with a free four-lane highway 
running north to Tulsa and another free 
four-lane road leading southward to the 
Red River. The second will be a south- 
western toll road that will provide the 
last link in 337.6 continuous 
four-lane highway from Joplin, Missouri, 
to the Red River near Burkburnett, 
Texas. 


miles of 
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Maryland has enacted legislation au- 
thorizing construction of a toll highway 
which will with a 
Delaware system that will ultimately form 
a network of roads in the Pennsylvania- 
new fea- 


connect proposed 


Maryland-Delaware region. A 
ture of this program is a federal-aid bill 
will Dela- 
ware in the joint the 
$140 million toll road between Baltimore 
and the Delaware Memorial All 
federal money used will be returned, so 
as to maintain the federal principle of 
free This 
implications, however, for the future. 

The federal 
authorized almost $2.9 
aid to the states for highway construc- 
tion during fiscal 1962. The bulk of the 
appropriation, $2.2 billion, is for the 41,- 
000 miles of coast-to-coast highways be- 
ing financed 90 per cent by federal funds. 


which assist Maryland and 


construction of 


sridge. 


roads. “loan” has interesting 


government has recently 


billion more in 


Recent estimates place the final cost of 
this $41 billion. 
Original estimates, made when the pro- 
gram was started in 1956, were for $27.5 


billion. 


nation-wide system at 


New Plan for 
Metropolitan Areas 
Adolf A. 


former assistant 


Berle, Jr., lawyer, lecturer, 
secretary of state and 
expert on affairs governmental has come 
forth with a highly provocative sugges- 
tion for the creation of a new unit of 
government to be financed by federally- 
bonds 

In an article in the Proceedings of the 
Academy of Political Science of Colum- 
bia University (partially reprinted in 
the July 18, 1960, Weekly Bond Buyer) 
Mr. Berle calls for. establishment of the 
metropolitan form of government, as in 


Toronto and Dade County, in several of 


guaranteed 


our large urban areas. 


One of the greatest problems created 
by metropolises, notes Mr. Berle, is the 


financial one. He added, Weschester and 
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Nassau County residents are denied the 
taxation resources based on the business 
carried on in New York City, yet the 
city creates expenses for these counties 
as they must provide transportation fa- 
cilities across their land for people wish- 
ing to reach the city. (Or the state of 
New York must foot the bill.) The 
converse, where New York, the employ- 
ment center for a surrounding three- 
state region, is denied just support from 
outlying areas is a long discussed, well 
worn subject, he commented, adding, 
“Because of the irrational mosaic, bur- 
dens are distributed almost haphazardly.” 

Mr. Berle goes on to point out how 
the problem is actually national in scope. 

“These areas and they 
support and are supported by, an econ- 
omy which is national. National econ- 
omy is in large measure dependent upon 
the production of, or the markets con- 
Finance, 


live in on, 


tained in, metropolitan areas. 
whether in the form of current revenue 
or of borrowing based on it, must in- 
evitably reflect this situation.” 

Therefore, he concludes the time has 
arrived when a federally- 
guaranteed bonds should be created to 
meet the credit and credit needs of the 
metropolitan areas. He states 
tion is analogous to Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s plan for the assumption of the war 
debts of the thirteen colonies after the 
federal state came into being 


system of 


such ac- 


Utah Disputes Assessment 
Of Agricultural Lands 


The state of Utah 
bitter dispute over assessment of agri- 
cultural lands situated in growing sub- 
urban areas. The dehate began shortly 
after the Utah State Tax 
announced a new policy that farm land 


is the scene of a 


Commission 


isolated in expanding suburban areas will 
be assessed its market 
value rather than its use for agricultural 
purposes. While the Utah situation has 
a few uniquely local features, the prob- 


on the basis of 
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lem is basically the same all across 
America. 

Farm groups argue that assessment of 
farm lands at market value will force 
farmers to sell out to suburban develop- 
ers and that it constitutes an interference 
in private rights through unjust exercise 
of taxing powers. 

Others argue that farmers can prac- 
tice flagrant speculation waiting for land 
values to rise and still enjoy low assess- 
ments, thus forcing other property own- 
ers to assume the farmers’ share of the 
tax burden. 

The particular case in Utah touched 
off a verbal battle between the board of 
county commissioners of Salt Lake 
County and the Utah State Tax Associa- 
tion. While the tax commissioners seem 
to have legal precedent on their side, the 
issue is clearly not settled as far as 
many citizens of Utah are concerned. 

Nationally the issue has not been 
settled either. On the one hand are all 
the arguments against special legislation, 
preferential treatment of selected groups, 
and the entire problem of exemptions 
which occurs in every discussion of the 
property tax. 

On the other hand, there is little 
doubt that our exploding metropolitan 
centers are devouring thousands of acres 
of rich farm land each year. Many times 
the retention of farms in new suburban 
areas is highly desirable. It has become 
increasingly evident to urban planners 
that suburbia is rapidly approaching the 
place where open space is as rare a 
commodity as it is in the central city. 

Various alternatives have been ad- 
vanced as solutions to the problem of 
assessment of farm lands: 

(1) County-wide zoning which pro- 
tects entire agricultural regions and per- 
manently places such areas beyond the 
reach of the developer and prevents 
farmers from acting as speculators; 

(2) Purchase of farms by the state 
or county which would then lease them 
out for agricultural purposes only; 
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(3) Special assessment rates for a set 
time limit for particular plots of land, 

(4) A dual assessment account, one for 
land usage and one for market value. 
In the event a farm is sold for resi- 
dential developments, the farmer would 
have to pay the back tax differential. 


States Use Federal 
Income Tax Records 


The Federation of Tax Administrators 
has made a study of state use of federal 
income tax records. The practice dates 
back to 1931 when federal authorization 
of such action was first issued. Today 
all states make some use of the records, 
primarily the reports of audit adjustment 
and taxpayer returns. 

Complexity of income tax administra- 
tion—caused by expanding tax roles, 
more comprehensive audit procedure on 
the federal level and greater public com- 
pliance to the federal tax because of 
better enforcement methods and greater 
public awareness—make federal materials 
invaluable aids to the states. 

The states vary considerably in their 
utilization of federal data, depending 
upon individual needs. The Tas Ad- 
mimistrators News for May 1960 presents 
a table of use of the records by state 
income tax administrations. Most data 
reported are from states which tax per- 
sonal and corporate incomes. Three 
states reported tax intangibles only— 
Michigan, New Hampshire and Ohio. 

Six states—Colorado, Kentucky, Min- 
nesota, Montana, North Carolina and 
Wisconsin—have formal agreements with 
the federal government for the coopera- 
tive exchange of audit information. Sev- 
eral more are now negotiating for simi- 
lar arrangements. 

Fifteen states make systematic com- 
aman with federal records; audit ad- 
justments are used by 36 states and the 
District of Columbia; checking of spe- 
cific taxpayers is reported from 27 states 
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and the District of Columbia; and tax- 
payer lists are matched with federal 
rolls in three states and the District of 
Columbia. 


Bay Area Transit 
Bond Vote Delayed 


Voting on the San Francisco Bay rapid 
transit bond issue has been delayed until 
the fall of 1961. The Bay Area Transit 
District had hoped to place it on the 
November 1960 ballot but more time is 
needed for study, according to Kenneth 
M. Hoover, the district’s chief engineer. 

One of the most ambitious commuter 
programs envisioned in any American 
urban center, the proposed system would 
provide monorail service to five counties 
in the San Francisco-Oakland metropoli- 
tan area. Modified plans call for a bond 
issue of over $900 million. An additional 
$100 million plus will be made available 
to the district by the State Toll Bridge 
Authority for the construction of a trans- 
bay tube. 

Disagreement exists over plans for 
elevated structures, rather than a sub- 
way, in the city of San Francisco. The 
elevated system would save $21 million 
but is opposed by San Francisco Mayor 
Christopher and many San Franciscans, 
who find the elevated lines objectionable 
on the basis of aesthetics. 

The boards of supervisors in all five 
counties involved must approve the bond 
issue before it can be submitted to the 
electorate. Adrien J. Falk, chairman of 
the transit district, says a special elec- 
tion will probably be held some time 
after July 1, 1961. 


Municipal Special 
Assessments Reviewed 

The Pennsylvania Economy League 
(Eastern Division) in association with 
the Bureau of Municipal Research has 
produced a study of Special Assessment 
Policies and Practices in 13 Major 
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Cities, 1959.1 Information for the report 
was obtained from questionnaires sub- 
mitted to governmental research insti- 
tutes and city officials in the cighteen 
American cities with a 1950 population 
in excess of 500,000. Sufficiently com- 
plete responses were received from thir- 
teen of the cities to be included in the 
study. 

The book itself is factual; no conclu- 
sions are made nor are there any rec- 
ommendations submitted for the reader’s 
consideration. The value of the report 
lies wholly in the information it provides. 

Four charts compose the first section 
of the study and give comparative data 
on the major purposes for which special 
assessments are levied, the standard 
measurements utilized, the manner in 
which improvement assessments are ini- 
tiated, policies on cost sharing for some 
facilities, and the actual amounts ex- 
pended on improvements including that 
paid for by the city and that paid through 
assessments. 

Individual municipal practices and pol- 
icies are described in the second, and 
larger, portion of the booklet. Each city 
is discussed with particular attention giv- 
en to how streets, sewer and water instal- 
lations are financed. 

The cities included in the report are: 
Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, New Orleans, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San 
Francisco, St. Louis and Washington, 
A om 


Massachusetts Holds 
School for Assessors 
Massachusetts conducted its Fifth An- 
nual School for Massachusetts Assessors 
August 23-26. The school was open to 
any citizen of the state. 
Classroom lectures, field work, dis- 
cussion groups, an evening session and 
extensive use of visual aids were part of 


1 Liberty Trust Building, Philadelphia 


7, March 1960, 18 pages. $2.00. 
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the three and a half days of instruction. 

The school met the requirements set 
by the National Association of Assessing 
Officers and with three levels of instruc- 
tion—basic, intermediate and advanced 
—served the needs of all who were in- 
terested in learning assessment practices. 
Various subject matters were covered 
with frank acknowledgment of the diffi- 
culties in appraising different kinds of 


property. 
Cooperating in the sponsorship of the 


school Bureau of Government 
Research of the University of Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst, site of the instruction. 


was the 


MFOA Conference 
Held in New York 


The Municipal Finance Officers Asso- 
ciation of the United States and Canada 
held its 54th annual 
ference at the Statler Hilton Hotel in 
New York City, June 5-9, 1960. Al- 
most two thousand of the leading finance 
officials of the two nations attended this, 
the largest conference in the association's 


international con- 


history. 

Members heard numerous 
on all phases of municipal finance prob- 
lems with particular interest being shown 
marketing of bonds issues and 
debt administration. 

Following welcoming speeches by New 
York Mayor Robert F. Wagner and 
City Comptroller Lawrence E. Gerosa, 
the delegates heard an address by MFOA 
President Eugene A. Mintkeski, 
made a plea for local solution of local 
problems. “The national government is 
our strong right arm,” he said, “and the 
Union is our shield, but the little gov- 
ernments of the people are the soul of 
democracy. We should make every effort 
to preserve it by fulfilling our duties at 


addresses 


in the 


who 


the local level.” 
The 


broad coverage to subjects of both gen- 


program was arranged to give 


eral and special interests. Each general 
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session included an address by some 
prominent authority on a topic of im- 
portance to all finance officers: Charles 
E. Walker, secretary of the 
Federal Treasury, spoke on treasury 
debt management, Roswell Magill, 
chairman of the Tax Foundation, talked 
about a just distribution of tax revenues, 
and Cushman McGee, of R. W. Press- 
prich & Company, explained factors that 
influence municipal rates. A 
forum moderated by Dr. Mabel Walker, 
executive director of the Tax Institute, 
was held on problems incident to urban- 


assistant 


interest 


ization 

Most of the last three days were de- 
voted to specific subjects handled at con- 
current question-and-answer sessions. At 
these groups were di 
into smaller units each with par- 
problems of 
large 


times discussion 
vided 
ticular emphasis upon the 
either small, medium sized, or 
cities. Several meetings were devoted to 
the matter of administration of public 
employee retirement funds. 

Feature of a special luncheon session 
was the annual presentation of the 
Louisville Awards for individual accom- 
plishment in public finance. The gold 
medal winner this year was J. P. Wood, 
budget director of Fort Worth, Texas. 
A silver award was presented to D. E 
Batchelor, head of the Board of Adminis- 
tration of Calgary, Alberta. Special 
certificates were given to W. Barton 
Avery, former city manager of Spring- 
field, Missouri; Francis A. Lally, deputy 
director of finance of Philadelphia; and 
John F. Still, Fulton 
County, Georgia 

The conference Richard J 
McConnell, director of finance of Phila- 
delphia, as the new president of MFOA. 
Fred W. auditor and 


comptroller of California, 


comptroller of 


selected 


city 
Diego, 


Lawrence, 
San 
was elected vice president. 

Next year’s MFOA conference will be 
held in Seattle, Washington 
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Citizen Action 


Elsie S. Parker, Editor 





Bank Employees 
Trained for Politics 


Chase Manhattan Holds 
Public Affairs Program 
Eprtor’s Nore.—This article is re- 
printed with permission from the Bur- 
roughs Clearing House, organ of the 
3urroughs Corporation, for June 1960. 


(CHASE Manhattan Bank of New York 


has been holding special training 
sessions over the past several months to 
bring home a striking thought to the 
bank's employees. 

The message: Get into politics 

Political 
in the party of their choice is a key- 
stone of Chase Manhattan's recently 
founded public affairs program. Its aim: 
To make the some 14,000 U.S. employ- 
ees of the bank citizens 

George Champion, 
up the bank’s thinking as follows in a 
six-minute color film talk 
10,000 bank staffers at the introductory 


training sessions: 


participation by employees 


more effective 


president, summed 


shown some 


Mr. 


govern- 


“Government is politics,” stated 


He added 


ment has grown bigger, politics has be- 


Champion. that as 
come all the more important. “Yet politics 
is still in the hands of those who take 
the trouble to work at it,” Mr. Champion 
warned his viewers 

He concluded: “I am convinced the 
time has arrived 
courage our associates to become inter- 
ested in taking an active part in politics 
And we must do this, too!” 

The political action program 
pounded by the president of New York 
City’s largest bank has two chief aims: 

First, it is designed to encourage direct 
activity by bank employees in politics, 
such as running for office or performing 


when we must en- 


pro- 


chores for a party organization, such as 
raising campaign funds 

Second, it seeks to inform employees 
about the workings of government and 
the two-party system as well as to keep 
them posted on vital public issues in the 
federal, state and local spheres 

To achieve these objectives, a Public 
Affairs Department was set up last Oc- 
tober in the bank’s Personnel Adminis- 
tration Division. Called on to head the 
activity was energetic, affable James J. 
Maher, assistant vice president formerly 
in charge of the division's Salary Ad- 
ministration Department. 

Mr. Maher, a veteran banker with 31 
years experience with Chase Manhattan 
and its predecessor institutions, set about 
quickly to fashion a meaningful program. 
The program, as finally worked out, 
rests on two main planks 
face-to-face 


them centers on 


A seminar course consisting 


One of 
discussion. 
of five sessions of two hours each was 
put in motion early this spring to give 
insights to bank staff members on the 
ins and outs of government and politics 

At the same time, the department is 
establishing a permanent research and 
information center. Its job is to main- 
tain an up-to-date 
events, prepare “public affairs bulletins” 
for distribution to employees on impor- 
tant issues, and to answer questions on 


library on public 


governmental and legislative matters 

When Chase employees were given a 
chance to decide at the orientation ses- 
sions whether they wanted to enroll] in 
the more advanced seminars, more than 
20 per cent, or over 2,000 persons, signed 
up. They did so even though the seminar 
hours, of 4 p.m. to 6 P.M., are such that 
employees will be attending the second 
hour on their own time, Mr. Maher 
notes. 


He adds that the size of the seminar 
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enrollment itself reflects considerably 
more interest in the program than he 
had initially anticipated. His original 
prediction was for only 10 per cent. 

A chief characteristic of the public 
affairs program, according to the public 
affairs chief, is its nonpartisanship. “Our 
purpose is not to endorse particular 
measures, men or political parties but 
rather to increase employees’ participa- 
tion in the cause of good government.” 

But the bank, he discloses, plans to 
spur political activities in several practi- 
cal ways. 

For one thing, Chase Manhattan is 
prepared to give employees time off from 
work to take part in political campaigns. 
Moreover, he indicates, the bank has al- 
ready formulated a policy to grant leaves 
of absences to employees running for 
office. “We also foresee the possibility 
that the Public Affairs Department may 
be called on to administer fund raising 
for the major parties among people in 
the bank,” Mr. Maher comments. 


* * * 


Apart from these developments, the 
Public Affairs Department already serves 
as the bank’s clearing house for employ- 
ees’ calls to jury duty. Employees that 
try to avoid jury service on the ground 
they can’t be spared by the bank are 
often soon disillusioned. “The bank feels 
very strongly it’s a civic duty to serve 
on a jury and doesn’t approve people 
getting out of it,” Mr. Maher remarks. 

The Chase public affairs program in 
general shapes up as perhaps one of the 
most ambitious of such projects now in 
various stages of development by a score 
of banks the country over. 

In New York City, for one, Manu- 
facturers Trust Company and Bankers 
Trust Company also have been fashion- 
ing plans to keep employees informed on 
current events. 

Elsewhere over the country, banks en- 
gaged in similar pursuits include First 
National Bank of Minneapolis, National 
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Bank of Commerce, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
First National Bank of St. Louis and 
Midland National Bank of Midland, 
Michigan. In one city alone, Wichita, 
Kansas, practically all banks in the 
community are reportedly furnishing a 
public affairs service for their employees. 

These public affairs efforts of banks, 
as in many other industries, draw their 
inspiration chiefly from an instruction 
guide, titled “The Action Course in 
Practical Politics,” published and dis- 
tributed by the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. Chase Manhattan's seminars 
similarly follow the general format of 
the U.S. chamber though a number of 
deviations have been made to make use 
of the specialized knowledge of some of 
the discussion leaders. 

To lead the Chase seminars, Mr. 
Maher has had an abundance of proven 
“talent” to pick from—officers and em- 
ployees with records of leadership in 
their home communities and local politi- 
cal organizations. Among them, for ex- 
ample, have been a lawyer with service 
on the executive committee of a Demo- 
cratic club in New York City and a 
junior officer active in the community 
affairs of a growing New Jersey sub- 
lw + < 

The department, as may be expected, 
works closely with the bank’s economic 
research and public relations departments 
in developing and disseminating special- 
ized information to employees... . 

Material issued by the Public Affairs 
Department will be nearly always im- 
partial, Mr. Maher stresses. Last fall, 
there was an urgent need for such a 
treatment just a week or so after the 
department was formally set up. Voters 
of New York State were about to bal- 
lot on a series of referendums. 

Mr. Maher discovered that few em- 
ployees of the bank had a clear con- 
ception of all the issues and so he began 
to look around for a fact sheet that would 
set them straight. “We found just what 
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we wanted in an excellent folder prepared 
by the League of Women Voters,” Mr. 
Maher relates. The Public Affairs De- 
partment obtained and distributed 10,000, 
bearing the bank’s imprint... . 

Chase urges its people to take such 
steps as “register,” “vote in the election,” 
“know who represents you,” “help them 
—speak out.” Then comes the climatic 
advice: “Join your party,” and “work at 
the grass-roots level.” 

Discussion guides and other materials 
for the Chase Manhattan public affairs 
program are being prepared to benefit 
not only the bank’s own employees. The 
materials are being developed in a gen- 
eral vein so they can be sent to Chase’s 
far-flung correspondent banks. 


Wins Council Seats 


As it has done at every city election 
since 1948, when a new council-manager 
charter went into effect, the Richmond, 
Virginia, Citizens Association, on June 
14, elected a majority of its candidates 
for the city council. of the nine 
councilmanic seats were won by the as- 
sociation. Says the Richmond News 
Leader, “Richmond should benefit during 
the next two years from a generally 
constructive, peaceful and progressive 
administration.” 


Six 


Endorse New Charter 


A number of civic groups in Parkers- 
burg, West Virginia, have endorsed the 
proposed council-manager charter recom- 
mended to the city by a charter board. 
They include: the League of Women 
Voters, the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Greater Parkersburg Chamber of 
Commerce, Parkersburg Lighthouse 
Club and North Parkersburg Lions 
Club. Numerous other groups have also 
announced their endorsement of the new 
charter. 


Fair Play 


The Fair Campaign Practices Com- 
mittee has issued a timely pamphlet, Fair 
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Play in Politics (24 pages). In it it 
has included its “Code of Fair Campaign 
Practices” as well as practical advice on 
what constitutes fair play in politics. 
The pamphlet may be secured from the 
committee at 8 East 66th Street, New 
York:.21. Copies are 25 cents each with 
discounts on quantity orders. 


Participate in Planning 


Eighty citizens in Forest Grove, 
Oregon, will participate in an area plan- 
ning program to implement a series of 
reports prepared by planning consultants, 
comments City Manager M. O. Gardner 
in a recent issue of Public Management. 
The citizens have been organized into 
eight committees for street development, 
land resources, recreation and communi- 
ty building, industrial development, resi- 
dential development, public utilities, fire 
research (to fire insurance 
classifications), and ways and means (to 
consider property taxes and other city 
revenues). The mayor and the chair- 
man of each committee constitute an 
over-all steering committee. 


consider 


New Organization 


With the first issue of its Newsletter, 
the Sarasota County (Florida) Civic 
League makes its first report to the 
membership and the community. The 
league, a “non-profit, nonpartisan citi- 
zens’ association for good government,” 
has a representative cross-section of 
civic, business and professional leaders 
as members. Committees are being or- 
ganized as specific civic questions arise. 
The league expects to seck out waste 
and inefficiency in government and to 
work for their elimination. Next year 
one of its important functions will be to 
analyze the great number of “local” bills 
dumped into the laps of legislators and 
to support those determined to be in the 
public interest and oppose those which 
are not. 
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LWV Publications 


The League of Women Voters of 
Ridgewood, New Jersey, (580 Grove 
Street), after a three-year study of forms 
of municipal government, has recently 
published The Case for Council-Manager 
Government (1960, 12 pages, 75 cents, 
charts). 

The league found that the commission 
system presently used in the village is 
outmoded, inefficient and that the full- 
time administrator operates in an area 
of ill-defined powers, too-limited respon- 
sibility and doubtful legality according 
to state laws. The pamphlet concludes, 
after a sound and concise comparison of 
the commission and council-manager 
forms offered by state law, that Ridge- 
wood would best change to the latter 
form. 

The League of Women Voters of 
Montgomery County (937 Pershing 
Drive, Silver Springs, Maryland) in co- 
operation with the Allied Civic Group 
has just brought out This is Montgomery 
County, Maryland (1960, 70 pages, 25 
cents). Intended for junior high school 
use specifically and as a guide for others 
interested in county government, it con- 
tains chapters dealing with the historical 
development of the area, the workings 
of the county manager plan, an outline 
of county government boards and serv- 
ices, a study of local taxes and how to 
be a citizen. Glossaries are at the end 
of every chapter defining technical words 
and scattered throughout the publication 
are capsuled descriptions, such as those 
on county welfare services and advisory 
groups. 

Its clear concise language seems ad- 
mirably suited to serve both students and 
adults. 


Minneapolis and Taxes (League of 
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Women Voters of Minneapolis, 84 South 
Sixth Street, March 1960, 26 pages, 40 
cents) gives a careful account of the 
sources of the taxes presently collected 
in that city and on what services they 
are spent, possible new taxes for addi- 
tional revenue (each with its pro and 
con arguments) and a selected bibliogra- 
phy. 

The names, addresses, telephone num- 
bers and length of term are given for all 
Atlanta and Fulton County officials and 
boards in Facts, Political Directory 1960 
(24 pages, 25 cents) published by the 
League of Women Voters of Atlanta, 
Georgia, 415 Henry Grady Building. 


A Legislative Review—1960 (24 pages, 
25 cents), covering areas of important 
legislation in New York State has been 
put out by the League of Women Voters 
of New York, 461 Park Avenue South, 
New York 16. It gives information not 
only on subjects in which the league is 
specifically interested, such as the judi- 
cial system, education, voter registration 
and primaries, but also on legislation of 
general interest along with significant 
roll calls. 


The LWV of Ferguson, Missouri, has 
issued a 1960 Annual Report—Six Years 
of Home Rule—The League Looks at 
Ferguson (24 pages, illustrated), re- 
capping the accomplishments made since 
adoption of a council-manager charter 
in 1954. 


Property Tax: Equalization of Assess- 
ments was published in July by the 
League of Women Voters of Louisiana 
(73 Neron Place, New Orleans 18). This 
fourteen-page pamphlet (30 cents) in- 
cludes a set of discussion questions and 
a bibliography. 

A. &. & 
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Researcher's Digest 


Patricia H. Shumate, Editor 





Group Research 
Manual Prepared 


Portland City Club 
Suggests Procedures 


HE City Club of Portland, Oregon, 
has prepared an excellent little Re- 
search Manual—only six pages long—for 
its study committees. The June 10, 1960, 
issue of the Portland City Club Bulletin 
(604 Park Building, Portland 5) carries 
a copy of the manual 
Prepared hy the club's research board, 
the paper states that, to accomplish the 
organization’s research objectives: “Each 
report ‘in 
concluswe 
with 
be 


report must be completed—a 
progress’ has little value; be 
—with few 
no conclusions 
approved—it has no standing. and little 
influence unless acceptable to the gover- 
nors and the members; be disseminated 
—it can inform only those who know of 
it; and be influential 
the time and effort that go into its prepa- 
ration is ‘what gets done about it.’” 


exceptions, a study 


is without direction; 


the justification of 


As this is a guide for group endeavors, 
the research board the chair- 
prepare an memorandum 
containing lists of 
which are possible sources of information, 
pro and con arguments if appropriate, 
subjects and questions which should be 
the report, 


suggests 
man initial 


materials and persons 


discussed and answered in 
and tentative subjects to be assigned to 
members subcommittees. 


individual or 


“The most important step in organiz- 
ing a research project is the definition of 
the problem.” Initially questions 
should be asked: “What is the objective 
of this study? (Make it precise.) What 
is the scope of our inquiry? (Keep it 
limited.) What kinds of answers are 
desired? (A ‘yes’ or ‘no’ recommenda- 


these 


A proposed action program? An 
evaluation of official acts?) Is the sub- 
ject, in fact, researchable? (Are facts 
available and can useful results probably 
be obtained?)” The manual cautions, 
“Avoid the temptation to cover too much 
territory ; likely to 
result in superficial workmanship. Prop- 
erly, the report will be confined to the 
subject of the study, the problems or 
reasons which call for study, and 
orderly of facts 
and of opinions pro and con, followed by 
conclusions and 

Setting a date for completion of the 
project is designated as tne final plan- 
“It is important to remember 
com- 
of a 
there 
com- 


tion? 


over-expansion 15 


the 
presentation pertinent 


recommendations.” 


ning step 
in scheduling that no study is ever 
pleted to the ultimate satisfaction 
competent researcher ; nevertheless, 
must always be a time when the 
mittee should gathering data and 
get out a report that will fulfill the basic 


One mark of a 


stop 


objectives of the study. 
good committee chairman is the ability 
to recognize when that has been 
reached and take action accordingly.” 

made for 


point 
Additional are 
conducting research, writing and present- 
ing Undoubtedly, individual 
and group researchers other than Port- 
land City Club members should find this 
manual helpful. 


suggestions 


reports 


Board Reports 
On Highway Research 


“Highway transportation is more than 


of the United 
States; it become a part of the 
American life. The 
structure is utterly dependent on it, and 


the 
has 


a factor in economy 


way of economic 
it is inextricably woven into the fabric 
of the nation’s society,” begins the High- 
way Research Board's report, Highway 
Research in the United States: Needs, 
Expenditures and Applications 1959 
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(Washington, D.C., 
The report continues : 

“For some twenty years beginning in 
the early 1930s highway travel con- 
sistently followed the trend of the gross 
national product....In recent years 
the rate of increase in travel has been 
even greater than the growth of the 
economy. Unless provision is made for 
the continued healthy growth of high- 
way transportation, the economy itself 
may be expected to suffer... . 

“Highway transportation has played a 
great role in making possible the high 
level of economic activity and the social 
and cultural benefits the nation now en- 
joys. But with it have come problems of 
great magnitude and far-reaching effect. 
Some have been or are being solved; 
others demand solution now, or are still 
emerging.” 

The report lists nineteen specific areas 
in which research is urgently needed 
and estimates the total amount of money 
which would be involved. Sources for 
this support—public and operating funds, 
foundations and industry—are suggested. 
Current research activity and benefits 
from highway research are reviewed. 

Appendices contain an analysis of cur- 
rent support for research, an 
enumeration of research problems and 
applications of research findings. 


1960, 119 pages). 


fiscal 


Examine Florida’s 
Malapportionment 


Reapportionment, one of the most 
serious problems of states today, is 
treated by William C. Havard and 
Loren P. Beth in Representative Gov- 
ernment and Reapportionment: A Case 
Study of Florida (Public Administration 
Clearing Service, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, 1960, 83 pages, $1.00). The 
authors recount the change that has taken 
place in the state in recent years and de- 
clare that, “No longer is the question of 
reapportionment an academic one of 
merely adjusting the representation to 
accord with the population distribution 
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of a people whose economic patterns, 
mode of life and governmental require- 
ments are very similar if not uniform. 
Instead the question that faces the state 
is the substantive one of trying to pro- 
vide a legislative assembly which reflects 
proportionally the experiences and needs 
of an overwhelmingly urban population.” 

After the history of reapportionment in 
Florida is surveyed, the discussion turns 
to an analysis of the arguments offered 
by opponents of reapportionment. For 
example, “An increasing number of small 
county members have been putting for- 
ward the argument that since the big 
counties elect the governor, the small 
counties must retain their dominance in 
the legislature.” As Havard and Beth 
maintain, “The argument that the less 
populated areas must be given a majority 
of representation to protect their inter- 
ests against the physical majority carries 
to an extreme the proposition that mi- 
norities have a right to representation. 
A logical extension of the argument 
would hold that representation of any 
group should be in inverse proportion to 
its size in order to prevent encroachment 
by numerically superior groups.” 

The authors consider the power struc- 
ture which has been built up within the 
apportionment system and the public 
policy changes which would ensue if 
equitable reapporticnment were achieved. 
Examples of such anticipated changes are 
drawn from the fields of race relations, 
finance and labor legislation. 

The study concludes with a proposed 
solution providing for an automatic de- 
cennial reapportionment by a commission 
on an equitable basis. 


Nature of Home Rule 


Robert P. Bolan in Fundamentals of 
Home Rule (Bureau of Government Re- 


search, University of Rhode Island, 
Kingston, 1960, 12 pages, 50 cents) treats 
the subject of home rule by defining as- 
sociated terms and phrases. The pamph- 
let considers such topics as the principle 
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of home rule, legislative and constitu- 
tional provisions, optional plans, extent 
of powers and position of the state 

This publication is the first in a group 
titled Research Series. 


GRA News 


“Citizen Research in the 1960s—Prob- 
lems and Opporturities” is the theme of 
the Governmental Research Association’s 
annual conference to be held in St. Louis 
in October. Sessions are being planned 
on the tax burden during the 1960s and 
means of financing it, urban renewal, 
more effective citizen interest and partici- 
pation in government and recruitment 
and training for citizen research. Philip 
M. Hauser, George W. Mitchell, Ray- 
mond R. Tucker, Roger A. Freeman, 
Robert W. French and L. Laszlo Ecker- 
Racz are among those scheduled to 
speak. 

The GRA Reporter quarter 
1960) is titled “Putting Research Fe- 
sults to Work.” Carlton W. Tillinghast, 
Robert S. Lewis and U.S. Representative 
Hale Boggs of Louisiana discuss vari- 
ous groups and objectives toward which 
completed research may be directed—the 
general public, administrative and legis- 
lative officials, legislators and voters. 
The material channeled toward the last 
group consists mostly of findings relat- 
ing to legislative decisions or referendum 
questions. 


(second 


Hawaii Convention Proceedings 


The Proceedings of the Constitutional 
Convention of Hawaii 1950 will be pub- 
lished in two volumes under the super- 
vision of the Attorney General's Office 
and the Public Archives. Volume I, 
Journal and Documents (Honolulu, 450 
pages, $20 for both now 
available. It includes the daily journal, 
committee reports and proposals, the act 
and laws under which the convention was 
convened, and the convention rules 

Debates of the committee of the whole 


volumes), is 
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comprise Volume II which will be pub- 
lished late this year or early 1961. 


Government Handbooks 


Recent handbooks various 
and local governments include: 

The Legislature and the Legislative 
Process in the State of Washington 
(University of Washington Bureau of 
Governmental Research and Services, 
Seattle, 1960, 32 pages, $1.50) describes 
the state’s constitution and amending 
procedure; the organization, powers and 
duties of the legislature; and use of the 
initiative, referendum and recall proc- 
esses. This monograph, which up-dates 
a 1958 report, may be obtained from the 
University of Washington Press, Seat- 
tle 5. 

The Governmental Research Depart- 
of the Indianapolis Chamber of 
a brief description 
county and city 


on state 


ment 
Commerce presents 
of the federal, state, 
governments in A Primer of Local Gov- 
ernment in Marion County (1959, 82 
pages, $1.25). The information is well 
presented, making the book a quick and 
useful resource to local citizens. 

A publication directed to a restricted 
audience in Colorado is Handbook for 
Mayors and Councilmen in Second-Class 
Cities Operating under the Mayor- 
Council Form (Colorado Municipal 
League, 2300 Broadway, Boulder, 1960, 
$5.00). Its contents comprise a general 
summary of the many duties, responsi- 
bilities and powers of these city officials. 

To inform the state’s denizens of the 
structure, operation and present member- 
ship of the legislature, the Public Affairs 
Research Council of Louisiana has com- 
piled Citisen’s Guide to the 1960 Lowi- 
siana Legislature (Box 2748, Baton 
Rouge, 1960, 25 cents). A short glossary 
of legislative terms is included. Another 
1960 publication of the council pertaining 
to the law-making body is Legislative 
Control over State Expenditures (15 
pages, 25 cents). 





Books in Review 


Year Book 


Tue Muwnictpat Year Boox 1960. 
Edited by Orin F. Nolting and David S. 
Arnold. The International City Man- 
agers’ Association, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, 1960. x, 590 pp. $10. 

The 27th edition of the Municipal Year 
Book is now available. To researchers, 
teachers and government officials this has 
become an “indispensable reference book 
on city government” as it contains facts 
and information that cannot be found in 
any other single source. 

All the regular features have been 
brought up to date, including information 
on all special censuses for cities over 
5,000 population; the number of em- 
ployees, payroll and extent of civil serv- 
ice in cities over 10,000; form of govern- 


ment, number of councilmen, term of 


office and salary, and type of election in 
each of the 2,563 cities over 5,000; plus 
all the other “100,000” facts normally 


appearing in the work. 

Several new topics have been covered 
in the 1960 edition. Information is pro- 
vided on more than 1,000 cities over 
10,000 population operating parking lots 
and meters; the number of lots, number 
of curbside meters, meter charges and 
time limits, and the usual fines for viola- 
tion. Also new is data on planning 
agencies’ organization, personnel and ex- 
penditures; personnel practices in 1,000 
cities; housing codes in 250 municipali- 
ties; statistics on police and fire depart- 
ment pay, hours and expenditures; and 
developments in metropolitan federation, 
intergovernmental cooperation, annexa- 
tions and various approaches to urban 
area government are covered. 

Analytical articles written by acknowl- 
edged authorities in the field preface 
each major section of the book. Ned L. 
Wall, Mary McLean and Bernard L. 
Caldwell were the new authors of arti- 
cles on subjects that are regular features. 
“State Associations of County Officials 


in 1959,” written by Alastair McArthur, 
is a new topic to be covered by the Year 
Book, as is “Municipal In-Service Train- 
ing” co-authored by Robert L. Brunton 
and Eleanor Schwab. 

W.J.D.B. 


Politics 

Tue Vorer’s PresmwentraL HaAnp- 
Book 1960. By John A. Wells. McDow- 
ell, Obolensky, Inc., 219 East 61st Street, 
New York, 1960. 208 pp. $1.45. 

Tue 1956 PrestmpentiaL CAMPAIGN. 
By Charles A. H. Thomson and Frances 
M. Shattuck. The Brookings Institution, 
722 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C., 1960. xv, 382 pp. $5.00. 

Po.rtics In Minnesota. By G. Theo- 
dore Mitau. University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, 1960. 140 pp. $1.95. 

During this presidential year numerous 
new treatises on politics are to be found 
in the bookstores. Some will have been 
spurred by the ensuing election and some 
would have been forthcoming regardless 
of the events of the year. 

A book in the former category is that 
by John A. Wells, a partner in a New 
York and Washington law firm. Long 
interested and active in political affairs, 
the author writes about the office of the 
United States president, the various 
presidential possibilities—Nixon, Lodge, 
Humphrey, Johnson, Kennedy, Syming- 
ton, Rockefeller, Brown and Stevenson 
—the Democratic and Republican con- 
ventions in 1960, and the citizen and 
politics. Properly titled a handbook, this 
volume contains mostly factual infor- 
mation. 

“The 1956 presidential campaign did 
far more to confirm basic aspects of the 
American political process than it did to 
change them,” observe Thomson and 
Shattuck in their study which extended 
from the 1952 election to that of 1956. 
The mid-term elections, pre-convention 
and convention activities, various phases 
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of the campaign, sources of finance, use 
of media and the structure of the vote 
are topics which the authors treat color- 
fully and analytically 

In the last pages their concern turns 
to the level of campaigns and the plight 
of the citizen. “What is necessary is a 
greater and more informed involvement 
of the citizen with his political fate. .. . 
A main task for candi- 
dates and parties for the future is to see 
that the dignity of the voter—his intel- 
ligence and the worth of his role—is 
fully respected.” One often reads or 
hears statements like this. Perhaps 
Thomson and Shattuck or one of their 
colleagues could write another volume 
exploring reasons and giving explana- 
tions as to why our political campaigns 
are what they are, and what changes can 
be made given the framework of our 
society and political system. 


campaigners, 


Politics in Minnesota is written some- 
what in a handbook style, describing 
party organization, patterns, issues and 
leaders, election law, the nonpartisan 
partisan legislature and its lobbies in this 
state. It should be of interest to all those 
curious about the varying state political 
traditions and practices 

P.H.S. 


The Anecdote 


Tue ANATOMY OF THE ANECDOTE. By 
University of Chicago 
1960. vii, 154 pp. 


Louis Brownlow. 
Press, Chicago 37, 
$3.75. 

“Brownie” relates that his two-volume 
autobiography, by order of his publisher, 
omitted all his famous anecdotes to keep 
down the size; they were not strictly 
pertinent. But his friends set up a wail 
—those stories, as only he could tell 
them with shining skill and unction, 
were a part of his personality and the 
choicest bits of their memories of en- 
counters with him! And some of them 
are perceptive contributions to American 
history. 
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But they were not lost to posterity 
after all, for Professor Jay Westcott of 
Syracuse University—may his name be 
blest—set up five two-hour sessions with 
a tape recorder and little audiences to 
lubricate the scene with laughter and to 
elicit the magic of Brownlow’s own tell- 
ing. 

Result: 150 pages of Brownlow at his 
happiest ! 


R.S.C. 


Conservation 


NATURE IN THE Merropotis: Con- 
SERVATION IN THE Tri-State New York 
Merropourtan Rection. By William A. 
Niering. Regional Plan Association, 230 
W. 4ist Street, York 36, June 
1960. 64 pp. $3.00.  llus. 

The Regional Plan Association, in its 
Park, Recreation and Open Space Proj- 
ect, has now published the third pamph- 
let of its series of four.’ It describes the 
New York metropolitan region's natural 
features—beaches, marshes, woodlands 
and farmlands—in magnificent photo- 
graphs and sets forth the basic reasons 
for conservation. The more obvious 
reasons of recreation and study are 
pointed out as well as the reasons based 
on facts that most of us forget. Water 
pollution control is essential for the com- 
mercial fisherman and preservation of 
woodlands, lakes, marshes and bogs is 
essential to combat floods, water short- 
ages and air pollution. 

A.K.S. 


New Deal 


Tomorrow A New Woritpv: The New 
Deal Community Program. By Paul K. 
Conkin. (Published for the American 
Historical Association.) Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, 
New York, 1959. ix, 350 pp. $6.00. 


1 The first two are The Law of Open 
Space and The Dynamics of Park De- 
mand. See the Review, March 1960, 
page 161, and June 1960, page 284. 
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Recounting the trials and errors of the 
various community plans for resettle- 
ment of depression-stricken people in 
close detail, Dr. Conkin has written a 
copious and valuable portrayal of one 
small section of the New Deal program. 
The philosophies, historical antecedents 
and actual evolvement of the community 
ideal are traced. Attention is paid to the 
bureaucratic machinery set up to admin- 
ister the projects as well as the effects 
and successes (or, more accurately, fail- 
ures) in the field. 

A.K.S. 


Additional Books 
And Pamphlets 


(See also Researcher's Digest and other 
departments) 


Aged 
Tae State AND Its Senior Citizens. 
A Guide to New York State Services 
for the Aging. New York State Inter- 
departmental Committee—Problems of 
the Aging, Albany, June 1959. 75 pp. 


Assessments 
HANpDBOOK wor CouNTy BoarDs oF 
Egua.ization. County Supervisors As- 
sociation of California, 1100 Elks Build- 
ing, Sacramento 14, June 1960. 26 pp. 


Atomic Energy 
An Atomic DevELOPMENT PLAN FOR 
THE State oF New York. A Report to 
Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller. State 
Office of Atomic Development, Albany, 
December 1, 1959. 56 pp. 


Budgets 
MUNICIPAL AND County BupcETs IN 
West Vircrnia, 1958-60. By Claude J. 
Davis, Eugene R. Elkins and Paul E. 
Kidd. Bureau for Government Research, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
1960. 37 pp. Tables. 


Community 


CoMMUNITY STRUCTURE AND ANALYSIS. 
Edited by Marvin B. Sussman. Thomas 
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Y. Crowell Company, 432 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, 1959. x, 454 pp. $6.50. 


Commuter 

Tue CoLitapse or ComMUTER SERVICE 
—A Threat to the Survival of America’s 
Metropolitan Areas. A Survey of Mass 
Transportation in Five Selected Cities— 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton and Cleveland. American Municipal 
Association, 1612 K Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., 1960. 29 pp. Charts, 
tables. 

County Covernment 

FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATION OF THE 
Lansinc Tri-County Recion. Needs 
and Problems. Tri-County Regional 
Planning Commission, 1115 N. Washing- 
ton, Lansing, Michigan, 1959. 51 pp. 
Illus. 

Tue GoveRNMENT oF St. Bernarp 
ParisH. Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search, 822 Perdido Street, New Orleans 
12, Louisiana, June 1960. 126 pp. Tables. 

GOVERNMENT OF JEFFERSON COUNTY. 
A Report by the Local Government Com- 
mittee of the Louisville Chamber of Com- 
merce. The Chamber, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, 1959. 28 pp. 


Economic Analysis 

An Economic ANALYSIS OF THE 
Utica-Rome Area. By Virgil C. Crisa- 
fulli. Utica College Research Center, 
Utica College of Syracuse University, 
Utica, New York, 1960. 294 pp. IlIlus., 
charts, tables. $6.00. (Apply Utica Col- 
lege Bookstore. ) 


Fire 
A MANUAL For VoLUNTEER Fire De- 
PARTMENTS IN WhsconsiIn_ (Revised.) 
League of Wisconsin Municipalities, 30 
East Johnson Street, Madison 3, July 
1960. 41 pp. $2.00. 


Housing 


A Crrizen’s Guipe To Hovusinc anp 
Urspan RENEWAL IN PHILADELPHIA. 





1960] 


(Second Edition.) Philadelphia Housing 
Association, 1717 Sansom Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, June 1960. 90 pp. Maps, 
tables. $2.00. 

FeperaL Creprr anp Private Hovs- 
inc. The Mass Financing Dilemma. By 
Charles M. Haar. Published for AC- 
TION. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
327 W. 4ist Street, New York 36, 1960. 
xxxiii, 408 pp. Charts, tables. $12.50. 

Tue Rove or Loca, GovERNMENTS IN 
Encouracinc Hovusinc Rewasitira- 
TION AND CONSERVATION THROUGH Eco- 
nomic Incentives. By John H. Vander- 
zell. Bureau of Municipal Affairs, State 
Department of Internal Affairs, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, 1960. 43 pp. 


Intergovernmental Relations 


FeperaLt-Arp Guipe ror Locat Gov- 
ERNMENTS—AUGMENTED. A Summary 
of Fifteen National Programs Providing 
Assistance to Local Governments. Na- 
tional Association of County Officials, 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., January 1960. 12 pp. 
$1.00. 

Inventory REPoRT ON JURISDICTIONAL 
Stratus or Feperat AREAS WITHIN THE 
States as of June 30, 1957. General 
Services Administration, Washington 
25, D. C., 1959. v, 102 pp. Charts, tables. 
30 cents. (Apply Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 


Municipal Government 


City Prostems or 1960. The Annual 
Proceedings of the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors, Chicago, May 11-14, 
1960. Edited by Harry R. Betters. 
United States Conference of Mayors, 
1707 H Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., 
1960. 154 pp. $3.50. 

Mesa To Merropotts. The Crenshaw 
Area, Los Angeles. By Warren S. 
Rogers. (Reprinted from the Angeles 
Mesa News-Advertiser, September-Oc- 
tober 1957.) The News-Advertiser, 
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2621 W. 54th Street, Los Angeles 43, 
September 1959. 20 pp. Illus. 


Planning 
Tue Cuanotnc Crry. A Forecast of 
Planning Issues for the City of Toronto 
1956-1980. Planning Board, Toronto, 
Canada, November 1959. 48 pp. Illus. 


Public Welfare 
Hearty, Epucation AND WELFARE 
Trenps. Office of Program Analysis, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C., 
1960. ix, 90 pp. Charts and tables. 50 
cents. (Apply Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of- 

fice, Washington 25, D. C.) 


Purchasing 
PURCHASING MANUAL For MuNICI- 
PALITIES. By John C. Buechner. Institute 
of Governmental Research, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, May 1960. 33 
pp. Charts. $1.00. 


Retirement 
A Guipe To PENNSYLVANIA MUNICIPAL 
RETIREMENT AND Pension Laws. By 
David E. Kerr. Bureau of Municipal 
Affairs, State Department of Internal 
Affairs, Harrisburg, 1959. 76 pp. 


Salaries 

Iowa Muntictpat Sataries 1960. In- 
stitute of Public Affairs, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, in cooperation with 
the League of Iowa Municipalities, April 
1960. 47 pp. $1.00. 

Waces, SALAnies And Farince Bene- 
Frits tn Cororapo Cities anp Towns. 
Colorado Municipal League, 2300 Broad- 
way, Boulder, July 1960. 62 pp. $5.00. 


Sewage Disposal 
COLLECTING AND Treatinc Commu- 
nity Wastes. A Guide for Maryland. 
Based on a study by Walter V. Hohen- 
stein. Bureau of Governmental Research, 
College of Business anfl Public Admini- 
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stration, University of Maryland, College 
Park, and State Department of Health, 
1960. 30 pp. 


State Fair 
Tue Wisconsin State Farm. Its 
Modern Role and Objectives. A Report 
to Wisconsin Department of Agricul- 
ture. By John W. Ryan. Research and 
Advisory Service, Bureau of Govern- 
ment, University Extension Division, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Feb- 
ruary 1960. 100 pp. 


Taxation and Finance 

ALLOCATION OF THE TAX BuRDEN BY 
Income CLass. Tax Foundation, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, May 
1960. 24 pp. Tables. 

Dests—TAXES-ASSESSMENTS. Twenty- 
seventh Annual Study. The Civic Fed- 
eration, 69 West Washington Street, 
Chicago 2, April 1960. 23 pp. Tables. 

Facts Asout THE Property Tax. 
Finance Committee, Wyoming Associa- 
tion of Municipalities, Laramie, 1960. 18 
pp 

Future FINANCING BY THE STATE OF 
By Bert A. Betts. Address 
Municipal Forum of New 
York. The Forum, New York, April 
1960. 12 pp. (Apply Arthur R. Guas- 
tella, The Bond Buyer, 67 Pearl Street, 
New York 4.) 

Tax Institute Booxsnerr (Bibli- 
ography). Tax Institute, 457 Nassau 
Street, Princeton, New Jersey, Septem- 
ber-December 1959. 87 pp. $2.00. 

Torat Tax Cottections tn 1958. By 
Jeanne-Louise Haviland. Tar Policy, 
Tax Institute, 457 Nassau Street, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, May 1960. 8 pp. Tables. 


50 cents 


CALIFORNIA. 
before the 


Urban Renewal 


NewarK Ursan Renewat PLan— 
A Demonstration GRANT  Pxoject. 
First Interim Report: Preliminary Sur- 
Analysis. Second Interim Re- 
‘ 


vey and 


NATIONAL CIVIC REVIEW 


| September 


port: Delineation of Areas. Central 
Planning Board, Commission for Neigh- 
borhood Conservation and Rehabilitation, 
Newark, New Jersey, April and October 
1959. 150 and 172 pp. respectively. Maps, 
charts, tables. 
Water 

MunicrpaAL Water Systems 1n Coto- 
Colorado Municipal League, 2300 
Boulder, June 1960. 24 pp. 


RADO. 
Broadway, 
$3.50. 


PLANNING FOR SURVIVAL 
(Continued from page 425) 
ernment Program, the Governors’ 
Conference has encouraged adoption 
by states and local government units 
of proposals that would aid in the 
survival of civil government in the 
event of enemy attack. The Western 
Governors’ Conference on May 18, 
1960, in a meeting at Seattle, Wash- 
ington, approved a resolution recom- 
mending “that the legislatures of the 
western states give careful study to 
the establishment of records man- 
agement programs, including the 
preservation of essential operating 
records developed by the United 
States Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization in cooperation with the 
Committee of State Officials on Sug- 
gested State Legislation of the Coun- 

cil of State Governments.” 

As noted earlier, fourteen states 
will vote November 8 on constitu- 
tional amendments intended to give 
their legislatures authority to guar- 
antee the survival of civil govern- 
ment in case of atomic warfare. 

It is vital that the people move 
now to prepare to meet emergencies 
that would be a part of nuclear war; 
it will be too late to prepare once 
the attack has taken place. 





Above: Photo of pool area ef luxurious Mountain 
Shadows, where those attending the Conference 
will be entertained Tuesday evening 


Right: View on one of the outstanding Phoenix 
golf courses which prompt some Conference- 
goers to plan te come early and stay late. 


Dons to Entertain 


(Continued trom page 40 


Tuesday. November 16—Dinner 
and entertainment at the famous 
Mountain Shadows, a showplace in 
the heart of the Paradise Valley re- 


sort area. 


Charles Pine, public relations chair- 
man for the local committee, advises 
that the Sunday afternoon tour will be 
“no ordinary sightseeing junket.” Don 
Club tours. he says. are “an adventure 
in themselves, organized to the nth de- 
gree (down to aspirin, drinking water 
and car-sickness pills).” A Don in full 
costume, trained in public speaking and 
ready to answer all queries, accompanies 
each air-conditioned bus. 

The barbecue dinner at Bud Brown’s 
Barn will be embellished by square dane- tail hour and buffet dinner served pool- 


ing, western songs and exhibitions. side. Added features will be Indiaa and 


Tuesday evening Conterence-goers Spanish dance teams and an orchestra 


will be taken to Mountain Shadows in to play for dancing until midnight. 


Valley Transit’s new air-conditioned Buses will return on an “as loaded” 


buses starting at 6:30 P.M. for a cock- (Continues 
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185 Seek All-America Honors 


One month before the deadline for 
the submission of applications, 185 
cities had requested official entry blanks 
for the 1960 All-America Cities contest. 

This is the 
twelfth consecutive 
year of the 
test and the ninth 


con- 


year of its co- 
sponsorship by the 
National Munici- 
pal League and 
Look Magazine. 

Civic improve- 


ment, not munici- 


George H. Gallup 


pal perfection, is 

the criteria used in selecting an All- 
America City. It has been a deliberate 
policy to set no hard and fast standard 


a city must meet in order to qualify. 
“Civic progress through intelligent citi- 
zen action” will bring the coveted award 
to the eleven cities selected as the 1960 
“All-America Team.” Nominating let- 
ters may be submitted by any organiza- 
tion, official or private citizen of a 
community. 

in a 


A mass innoculation 


large city, the winning of a hard fought 


program 


campaign to reform the city govern- 
ment, a program to bring industry to 
a “dying” town, the organization of 
an area-wide program of planning and 
cooperation of common city-county 
functions, an ambitious program of re- 
newal and conservation of housing in an 
old section of the city—these and other 
projects are among the programs listed 
by communities that have already filed 
applications. 

After the September 19 closing date, 
all applications will be examined by a 
screening committee which will select 
the 22 finalists. The finalists will then 
be invited to send spokesmen to appear 


before a jury of civic leaders which 
will meet during the League’s 66th an- 
nual National Conference on 
ment at the Hotel Westward Ho in 
Phoenix, , Arizona, 13-16. 
George H. Gallup, chairman of the 
Council of the League and director of 
the American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion, will again serve as foreman of 
the jury. 

Announcement of the winning cities 
will be made by Look and the NATIONAL 
Civic Review early next year. 


Govern- 


November 


Dons to Entertain 


(Continued from previous page) 


basis for those who may wish to return 
early. 

In addition to the Sunday and Tues- 
day major entertainment features, the 
Dons will have a display of Indian arts 
and crafts at the Hotel Westward Ho. 
The Dons 
are said to have some of the most com- 


Conference headquarters. 


plete and beautiful collections of jew- 
elry, basketry, pottery, rugs and other 
Indian handicraft in the southwest. 
Three past presidents of the Dons 

O. H. Peterson, Stuart R. 
V. D. Willy 
of the 
features, respectively. 


Lyons and 
have been put in charge 
and display 


Sunday. Tuesday 


State Series Published 


(Continued trom page 406 


may be expected to play in the federal 
system in the future: 

{ Manual for Constitutional Conven- 
tions, a practical guide for planners and 
delegates of conventions. 

Model State Constitution, sixth edi- 
tion. which has been under study in con- 
up-dating and 


templation of major 


revision. 
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A Guide for Charter Commissions 


Revised Edition 


Prepared by a National Municipal League committee of au- 
thorities, this pamphlet meets a long felt need for a pattern 
of action to increase the effectiveness of charter drafters. 


A Guide for Charter Commissions out- ra 
lines the problem clearly, sets forth the Typical comment 
basic needs and specific steps which from a city of 200,000; 
should be taken, warns against common “Your , none 


mistakes and pitfalls and lists helpful 
materials and sources. most helpful to a be- 


It is used by. virtually all charter com- wildered charter com- 


missions. It is an essential companion to mission member.” 
the Model City Charter. ad 


1960, 48 pages, $1.00 
National Municipal League 


47 East 68th Street New York 21 

















One Man... One Vote 
The Truth Is Out 


University institutes of government and ether local authorities from 
50 states have supplied parallel facts, figures and appraisals of the con 
dition and effects on the democratic process of their distributions of 
legislative and congressional seats as compared with the principle of 
majority rule and equality of representation. (This is a background 
research document, not an official League publication.) 


Compendium on Legislative Apportionment 


150 pp. mimeo. $3.00 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21 





























SERIES | 


. THE MODEL STATE CONSTI- 
rUTION 


SALIENT ISSUES OF CONSTI- 
FUTIONAL REVISION 


. E FU IRE - F THE 
NEW <> rURE ROLE OF THE 
PUBLICATIONS | « 3 s*xvst ror state cow. 


in the 5. HOW TO STUDY A STATE 


CONSTITUTION 


State Constitutional ( Che above will be issued orgy 


dates, February to May, 1961. 








Studies Project 


SERIES Il 
(Now Available) 


STATE CONSTITUTIONS: THE SHAPE OF THE DOCUMENT 
by Robert B. Dishman, $1.50 


STATE CONSTITUTIONS: REAPPORTIONMENT 
by Gordon E. Baker, $2.00 


STATE CONSTITUTIONS: THE GOVERNOR 
by Bennett M. Rich, $1.00 

STATE CONSTITUTIONS: THE STRUCTURE OF ADMINISTRATION 
by Ferrel Heady, $1.50 


STATE CONSTITUTIONS: THE BILL OF RIGHTS 
by Robert S. Rankin, 75¢ 


(Special price of $5.50 for all five) 


Providing basic background for citizen and official groups 


secking to improve their state constitutions. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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